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A Literary Supplement will appear gratis with the 
SATURDAY REVIEW next week, 20 October. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 3 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception.. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘The counties are not making any real impression on 
the political situation. To affect that the Liberals 
would have to win seats at the rate they did in 1885, 
when a Conservative majority in the boroughs was more 
than wiped out by Liberal gains in the counties. As it 
is, the Opposition have barely succeeded in doing 
a little better in the counties than they did in 
the towns, leaving the Government with still a. 
very large majority. There is nothing new in 
the Conservatives doing less well in the counties 
than in the boroughs, for that has been the usual course 
since Mr. Chamberlain converted the new county voter 
in 1885 to Liberalism by the famous ‘‘ three acres and a ' 
cow” programme. In this election it is very natural 
that dwellers in far country districts, being less affected 
by a national wave of feeling than city folk, should be 
comparatively lukewarm in their support of the party in 
power, for they are naturally infected with the inevit- 
able feeling of disappointment that they have not got so 
much out of the Government as they had hoped to get. 
-For ourselves, we do not at all regret this, for it is better | 
for the country that the Government should not have 
too large a majority. 


Yesterday the returns of the elections showed that 
611 of the 670 seats had been filled with 379 Unionists 
of whom ‘315were Conservatives and 64 Liberal Union- 
ists ; ‘and with 232 of the Opposition, 156 being Liberals’ 
and Labour members, and 76: Nationalists. This left’ 
| tartar with a majority on these figures of 147. 

balance of Unionist ovér Opposition gains was 
four, being a majority of eight on a division. |The’ 
majority of the Government’ was -therefore 136 ‘as’ 
pons a majority of 128 in the last Parliament, assuming 
that the elections for the remaining constituencies left 
the seats occupiedas they were when it was dissolved/ 
Since Monday there has been a change in the current of: 
Government gains from the Opposition:' The record then ' 
showed a net Unionist gain of seven seats. It stood at’ 
a net gain of five on Tuesday ; on Wednesday at’ six,’ 
on ‘Thursday it had fallen to one, and on Friday it tose: 
again to four. ‘The change was coincident with the de- 
ctease of contests.in the great urban constituencies and 
their increase-in the counties, and the probability is that 
the balance of gains during the remaining elections will 
be in favouf of the Opposition with the result of diminish- 
dag.to-some-extent the Government's former majority. 


The word ‘‘ traitor” has been bandied about a good 
déal of late, but it need seldom be taken more seriously 
than many other playful expletives that adorn hustings , 
oratory and election ‘‘ literature.” There is however 
one case where it may be applied deliberately arid with 
the’ intent to make. the word say what it means. Mr. 
Ball, who divided the Unionist vote agairist Mr. Horace 
Piunkett in South Dublin, has betrayed the interests of 
the Empire as he has betrayed the interests of Ireland. 
Merely to gratify the spite of what‘ is no more than a 
faction, who think themselves aggrieved by the Irish 
policy of the Government, Mr. Ball has handed over a 
seat in Parlidment to an. avowed anti-Imperialist, and 
deprived Ireland of: representation by ‘‘the one real 
statesman Ireland now possesses.” We are quoting 
the words of a future Irish ‘Jandlord, who is' strongly 
opposed to Mr. Gerald Balfour’s: policy. No Itishman 
who cared a rush for his country would lift a hand that 
would jeopardise the election of a man who had con-' 
fessedly served ‘Ireland so well in non-party matters, 
unless he differed from him vitally on matters of Imperial 
policy. And on Imperial questions, the soi-disant 
Unionists who turned Mr. Plunkett out entirely agreed 
with him. In other words they sacrificed him because 
he had served his country well. It is sad for Ireland ; 
it makes one inclined to give -her up in despair ; but it 
is not Mr. Horace Plunkett who need mind. He has 
everyone’s admiration’as Mr. Ball and his friends. 
have earned everyone’s contempt. 


We have happily arrived at that period in an election 
when the speeches even of the big men_run, as.reported, — 
to not more than a column.. The only speech we 
should have cared to. lengthen was one of Sir William . 
Harcourt’s in Monmouthshire. The of 
Chamberlain’s remark ‘‘ If I died, the Empire, would - 
remain” by the supposed speech of the ambitious frog 
in the fabie ‘‘ If I' burst, the ox would remain ">is the 
cleverest and most amusing: thing that has ‘been 
said. The fighting at such an’ election. as the pre~ 
sent one is serious enough, ‘but it is carried on: 
in the too primitive style of an age when the. 
heroes spoke several hundred lines’ of blank verse 
before rushing into ‘the fray. ‘Such blank prose as 
election addresses ‘when the subjects: are exhausted are. 


the ‘weakness! ofthe: Opposition..woild: be still more. 


> OF . ‘ | 
; not worth the repetition, and the newspapers have : 
mercifully spared us for several days: But there is a 
remarkable lacuna which has been-very noticeable. 
almost all-the election ‘‘ manifestoes ” of the Opposi- 
tion there was a’ great parade 'made of the social” 
legislation with. which they'-intended' to xhame the’ 
Government if they got the opportanity. _What 
become of this» programme in the!speeches? has 
been dropped because it’ had no reality, and its frag- - 
§ mentary’ items’ merely served ‘to fill: up an. election 
address. Weak ascit has shown itself :in criticism, 
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evident if it professed seriously. to undertake construc- 


tive;sogial legislation. 


It is said that General Buller is on his way home. 
At any rate the ‘send off ” given to him by the 
troops at Lydenburg is rather meaningless if he is 
not leaving South Africa. Lord Roberts will cer- 
tainly follow before long, and speculation has been 
quickened as to who will remain in command. Mean- 
while unpleasant incidents in the now wholly irregular 
warfare continue, but their importance in the eyes of 
Lord Roberts may be gauged by the departure of 
batches of the auxiliary forces, the C.I.V.’s, the Naval 
Brigade and the Natal Volunteers. There have been 
several sharp skirmishes and detachments of Boers 
have reappeared at places like Wepener, Rouxville and 
Ficksburg. De Wet has made another stand and been 
routed once again. The most unfortunate event of the 
week is the accident to a train at Kaapmuidin and the 
ambush of the party sent to repair the damage. _ In the 
accident several lives were lost, and in the subsequent 
fight Captain A. D. Stewart was killed. These inci- 
dents notwithstanding, signs are not wanting that the 
end of the guerilla campaign is not far off. Commandant 
Edwards, a leader of scouts, has surrendered,. and a 
couple of farmers have handed over an armed Boer to 
General Kelly-Kenny—a sufficiently significant event as 
Lord Roberts points out. Nine-tenths of the population 
have probably had more than enough of the conflict 
and are anxious to get back to the farms from which 
they were so rudely called just a year ago. f 


, The news from China, although still lacking some- 
what in. precision, tends to justify the surmise we 
hazarded last week, that circumstances are enabling 
the Emperor to regain power. Anedict of 29 September, 
announcing the departure of the Court for Si-ngan, is 
said to have evoked a fresh remonstrance from the three 
great satraps who control the Lower Yangtze region 
and, Shantung, on the ground that its presence is 
needed in connexion with approaching negotiations 
at Peking. We are told, further, that the, Empress 
has failed to persuade the Peking officials to join her 
at Tai Yuen; and other reports speak of her illness 
and. even of death. Nothing is more likely. The 
Chinese recognise a malady called che, which is the 
autcome of a sort of abandonment of rage and despite ; 
and the disillusionment which the Empress has. lately 
undergone might suffice to produce che of the most acute 
kind. .It is rumoured from the same sources that the 
Emperor has taken the to increase the punish- 
ment of the princes and officials who are responsible 
for disasters which he foresaw but.was unable to avert. 
That.also is. not unlikely. He will certainly not treat 

ly’ men who have subjected him to two years’ 
miliation if he really gets the upper hand. It all 
requires confirmation, but may be taken at least as 
foreshadowing what is likely to happen if the German 
Emperor’s programme is adhered to, and we sit firmly 
in Peking till it has been carried into effect. With the 
modifications of M. Delcassé’s note this seems fairly 
aSsured, and even the continued shuffling attitude of 
America will be no real obstacle arid perhaps is not 

- One of the: most curious effects of the: complex situa- 
tiom produced. ‘by international..action in North China 
was the’ extrusion of the British forces, by a majority 
vote of the admirals, from the control of their own 
railway.:'.The line: from Tien-tsin to Shanhaikwan in 
one direction and to Peking in the other was built with 
British capital, forms the security for the well-known 
Railway Loan of £ 2,300,000, and was in the hands of 
English engineers. One of the first acts of the admirals 
was to hatd this over to Russia. . Count von Waldersee 
is now said: to ‘have confirmed the appropriation, with 
the exception of the piece between Yang-tsum and. 
Peking which he:has taken under Germancoatrol. The: 
‘* Berliner Neueste Nachrichten” deprecates, the deduc- 
tion of ‘political inferences from these proceedings, | 
which it -ascribes to purely military considerations, | 
while’ admitting. that British sensitiveness on the: 
subject: .is:.not’ uhnatural.. -later telegram from, 
British are holding the Peking-. 
Tienrtsih: line ; and it is tobe heped thatthe report will: 
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be confirmed: Otherwise the man im the street, 


inclined*to echo Dr. Morrison’s: reflection as-to the ex- 
traordinary reserve—he calls it ‘‘ humility”—of the 
— which Great Britain has been allowed to occupy. 

esidents in the East have deduced from all this the 
desirability of sending out a special mission of the 
stamp:of the late Lord Elgin’s, in 1858, to ensure that 
British interests shall have due regard. 


The Canadian Parliament has been dissolved and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is to be attacked on two grounds. 
Sir Charles Tupper, as Conservative leader, will 
denounce the Laurier Administration for having given 
preferential treatment to the Mother Country without 
securing some definite advantage for Canada in the 
English market. By granting Great Britain a tariff 
33 per cent. lighter than that accorded to foreign 
countries, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, it is urged, has proved 
himself more British than Great Britain herself. It is 
a fairly obvious but not less interesting point to 
make on the platform and it remains to be seen how 
the Canadian elector will regard the matter. The 
Canadian tariff is justified on the ground of the sacrifices 
Great Britain ‘has made on behalf of the Colonies, but 
as a mere business arrangement it is as one-sided as 
British free trade itself. The second charge against 
the Government is the participation of Canada in the 
South African War. Certain Liberals contend that 
Canada’s duty to the Empire begins and ends with: 
Canada. That view is not likely to command much 
sympathy. Sir Wilfrid Laurier sent men to South 
Aftica because Canadian sentiment demanded it, and‘ 
the Canadian contingent will return in time to strengthen 
his hand in meeting the misrepresentations of the 
recalcitrants. 


The Report of the Philippine Commission on the 
present condition of the islands is a most amusing 


reminder of the old tag ‘‘ mutato nomine, de te fabula , 


narratur.” Substitute the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony for Philippines and the language of the 
report would do equally well for both. The following 
are some of the points. A large number of the people 
long for peace and are willing to accept government 


by the United States; the irreconcilables have divided | 


into small guerilla bands, but nearly all the prominent 
generals and politicians of the insurrection have sur- 
rendered and have taken the oath of allegiance. A 
policy of leniency and amnesty gave a prospect of 
completing the pacification until the hopes of a changed’. 
policy induced the leaders to hang back until the results 
of the Presidential election became known. If the.’ 
election confirms the present policy, the remnant of 
the insurrection will disappear within sixty days by the 
surrender of the leaders, 

At this point. the character of the document as an’ 
electioneering manceuvre becomes too manifest to be 


mistaken. Mr. McKinley’s own officials make the kind: 


of statement which will best suit Mr. McKinley’s policy 
and we spy the “‘ peard under the muffler.” A terrible 
picture is drawn of the calamities which will result. from 
reversing the policy of annexation ; blighted commerce . 
and internal anarchy. Until the Democrats threw 
doubt on the policy of the States. everything was going 
on beautifully and the delightful prospect can only be 
darkened by Mr. McKinley’s policy being reversed. 
That is the inference from the document. There are. 
to be laws and taxation no more burdensome than those. 
of au average American State. The revenue will be 
sufficient to pay the expenses of official government; | 
but there must be a resumption of the gold standard. 
A. civil service law will give equal opportunity to 
Filipines. and Americans ; there are. to be municipal 
corporations and a reformed code civil and criminal as . 
‘* favoured’ by the Filipino Bar.” Railroad construction 
will revolutionise life and business ; and public schools. 
and night schools. for teaching English will transform. 
the Filipino character. Lastly. a central government. 
like that of Puerto Rico giving all rights. described in 
the. Bill of Rights in the Federal Constitution will be 
established and ‘‘contentment, prosperity, education 
and political-enlightenment,” will be brought to the doors. 
of the Filipinos. HW 3 of 
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The speech of the German Emperor made at Bremer- 
haven when the German troops left. for China and the 
Emperor made his famous‘ Attila” speech has been 
the occasion of one of those curious trials for lése- 
majesté which the Imperial eloquence so often pro- 
duces. Six months’ imprisonment in a fortress is even 
poorer than the usual remuneration for literary work, 
though Herr Harden’s essay demonstrating that the 
methods of Attila are hardly those for imitation by a 
Christian Emperor must have required a great deal of 
historical erudition. There are five other cases recently 
reported which show that the tempering of despotism 
by epigram is regarded suspiciously by the German 
Government. The Vossische Zeitung remarks that in 
the case of the German Emperor who personally 
assumes so largely the direction of the Government, 
abstention from comment is really the species of Jése- 
majesté that he ought to object to. And yet the press 
must either ignore him or run the risks of prosecution. 
The only way out for the press is the cultivation of the 
art of writing so that the reader may read between the 
lines. That may cultivate ingenuity both on the part 
of the writer and the reader, but as the paper says this 
attitude is neither to the advantage of public morals 
nor of the Throne. ' 


M. Millerand the Minister of Commerce in the French 
Ministry, who occupies the unique position of a repre- 
sentative of Socialism’ in a Government, has made 
speeches at Arras and Sens which have attracted con- 
siderable attention. Their real importance consists not 
in anything new that M. Millerand has said but because 
they mark the greater freedom that he now has since 
the International Socialist Congress decided that with- 
out being false to his party he might hold office in a 
non-Socialist Government. He has explained to all to 


whom it was necessary that he can do more for. 


Socialistic ideas as a member of the Government than 
by leading a party in irreconcilable opposition to it and 
that opportunism and not revolutionary tactics is the 
true policy. M. Millerand’s remarks on strikes seem 
to have impressed some people as strange from a 
Socialist. That is another instance of confused think- 
ing about Socialism. It is absolutely Socialism of the 
right order that M. Millerand should not only deprecate 
the contests of strikes but should propose a measure 
whereby the decision of a trades-union to strike should 
be obligatory if duly made by a majority of workmen by 
ballot but otherwise should be of no effect. A similar 
proposal is the introduction of obligatory arbitration in 
labour disputes. Both means the extension of Govern- 
ment control over strikes and they are part of a 
Socialistic programme which many people who think 
they are anti-Socialist might support. 


Evidence of the working of new legislation needs 
always to be closely followed either for a warning or 
encou ent. In so peculiarly trying a matter as 
the treatment of criminals even evidence of a little 
progress is welcome, and the report on the working of 
the Prisons Act of 1898, the first for which there had 
been time for the Act to be properly tested, is remark- 
ably satisfactory. All the reports from governors as. 
to the effect of the changes on the prisoners and on 
the discipline of the prisons show that an experiment 
has been made of the greatest value, which can be 
carried still further in the direction of what may: be 
described as rendering more educative and less punitive 
the treatment of prisoners. There is some criticism of 
the sometimes unintelligent reading of the new law in 
respect of sentences discriminating according to ante-. 
cedents of character and life but it is admitted that a 
valuable addition has been made to the powers of 
judges. The treatment of juvenile: prisoners has been 
placed’ on a more satisfactory basis.. Encouragement, 
especially by reduction of sentences, is taking the place 
of the depression’ and destructive monotony of prison 
life. The better influence is being ‘felt all round espe- 
cially by the prison authorities, who are showing them- 
selves in hearty and hopeful sympathy with the new 

-Mr, Dickitison evidently, had not..troubled, himself 
either about the literacy form of his.annual address to 
the London County Council, or to make it the occasion 
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for the declaration of any particular principle. He 
stated baldly the facts and left them for any inference 
one may care to draw. The Council’s debt is about 
twenty-three millions, five millions and a half greater 
than in 1889; the ‘‘dead burden” however is only 
three millions as two and a half millions are allocated 
to remunerative objects. The tramway traffic in South 
London has been successful and has earned during the 
year £42,000 in relief of rates. Works involving 
an expenditure of eleven millions are projected. We 
should suppose this will somewhat increase the half- 
penny rate added since 1889. But what an absurdity 
to describe the housing of the working classes as the 
most pressing of all questions, when of the eleven 
millions only one and a half are allocated to that ob- 
ject! There are 800,000 persons living in overcrowded 
houses, and 20,000 are being annually ejected, and yet 
the scheme of the Council does not provide for the 
accommodation of more than 50,000 persons. Mr. 
Dickinson describes the hesitation of the Council in 
making its experiments. It is the normal:timidity of 
local authorities, and until the Government makes up its 
mind that this is an Imperial question it will never be 
handled effectively. 


Lord Reay’s School-Board statement, as is usual with 
such pronouncements, was mainly concerned with a 
host of statistics incidental to school problems, but 
scarcely touching on anything essentially educational. 
No one could gather from his speech what his theory of 
education was, whileit must have left his hearers in con- 
siderable doubt whether Lord Reay had any theory at all. 
One heard a great deal about school places and school 
buildings with a mass of figures bearing on their cost 
but not a word as to the ideal the teacher should aim 
at, the nature and scope of the subjects taught and the 
method of teaching, the character of the books in use 
or the result of the teaching on the children. It is the 
way with School-Board chairmen, and not least with 
‘progressive chairmen, to shelter a dearth of educa- 
tional ideas behind a cloud of figures. But the figures 
as to the teachers Aave an educational significance. It 
appears that in the schools under the London Board 
there are fifty-four children on the rolls to every certifi- 
cated teacher. This figure by itself should stop. the 
mouths of any who are inclined to talk of our Board 
schools as over-staffed. Let any one of these try to 
teach fifty-four children and he will promptly say that 
the labour is too much for him. The sum of £ 1,371,543 
spent on teachers’ salaries is the item in the: Board’s, 
expenditure a wise man will be the least disposed to 
carp at. . 


But on one subject Lord Reay was worse than barren ; 
he was disingenuous. He so stated the case as to the 
obligation of the Board to re-house the working people. 
whom its clearances have displaced as to} leave the im- 
pression that this was a new burden imposed by this 
Government on the London School Board. That is the 
reverse of the truth; the fact being that the obligation 
te re-house always lay om the Board, as it always 
should have lain, but the Board contrived dishonestly 
te evade its obligation until its laches were exposed-in 
the press and brought before the attention of the 
Government in both Houses. Very properly the Home 
Office has now compelled the Board to fulfil its obliga- 
tion and to make upits arrears of the past. It says 
much for Lord Reay’s ideas of *‘ progress” that he can 
resent the enforcement of a provision calculated to 
prevent the spread of overcrowding. What thorough- 
ness! cram the child at school by day! overcrowd him 
at home by night! Intellect and body destroyed by, the 
most rapid process ! ) 


The Marquis of Bute was essentially a medizvalist. . 
Alike in his chase of the Ballechin ghosts, in his advo-_ 
cagy of Scotch Home Rule, in his sympathy with the, 

rmenian agitation, even in the reason that prompted. 
his change of faith, he saw things from the standpoint 
of the crusader. To him the political philosophy alike 
of Mr. Morley and Mr. Chamberlain was repu’sive— 
therefore as a politician he was an impossibility. He 
was a prince of hisforical inquirers, and jt is udfortunate 
that his great, modesty deprived the world of the ideas 


that he reserved for his friends. Of the hunting parties 
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of Robert Bruce’s Queen, of the transformation in 
Reformation days of the Westminster Benedictine 
Monastery into a secular chapter, of the heraldic bearings 
on view at Oliver Cromwell’s funeral, you would from 
hearing him speak believe that they been recounted in 
the “‘ Morning Post” of the day. He always read his 
history moreover in contemporary authorities. 


A Roman Catholic convert, he exhibited little en- 
thusiasm for the narrower section of his Church. He 
subscribed very handsomely to the funds for the defence 
of the Welsh Church. In fact he was too good a 
Medizvalist to be either Anglican or Ultramontane, 
and when he commenced his religious inquiries, it was 
as likely as not that he would turn Greek Orthodox. 
The two public institutions of which he most regretted 
the extinction was the Old Scotch Parliament and the 
Welsh Court of the Marches. The abolition of both he 
attributed to the anti-nationalism inherent in Whiggery. 
He unveiled the monument to Wallace in Scotland and 
he was anxious for the Welsh to erect a monument to 
their last prince Llewellyn at the ruined Cistercian 
Abbey of Cwm Hir in Radnorshire. Llewellyn fell near 
this place and Lord Bute believed that if proper exca- 
vations were made in the ruins the body would be found, 
a strange idea never taken up. He wasa most generous 
subscriber to Scotch and Welsh antiquarian inquiry 
and the Keltic scholar will sorely miss him ; and like- 
wise (for a true chevalier) he accepted the duties of 
rank, he was a Scotch Provost and a Mayor of Cardiff. 


Lord Mount-Edgcumbe’s appeal in the ‘‘ Times ” for 
the sum of £5,700 to complete the whole scheme 
of the Truro Cathedral should not be in vain if 
there is any appreciation of the value of such a 
work in the artistic and religious life of the nation. 
The sum of £2,500 would enable the lesser building 
scheme to be carried out ; but we hope if there is any 
difficulty in raising the larger sum that the temptation 
to be content with an imperfect scheme will be resisted. 
To “‘botch” up a building for temporary convenience 
would be fatal. Hurry above all things is to be depre- 
cated. The work has been perfectly carried out so far 
in the spirit of the old cathedral builders who built for 
all time. Rather than spoil their work they waited 
patiently for years, sometimes for centuries, until it could 
be completed in accordance with the original inspira- 
tion. Let the Truro Cathedral builders follow their 
good example and not succumb to the utilitarianism of 
the nineteenth century, not even if, as is much to be 
desired, they obtain all they ask for. 


Business in Stock Markets has shown no signs of 
expansion during the past week. The fall in the 
American Exchange has caused uneasiness as to the 
future of the money outlook both here and in New York, 
and this has had the effect of not only checking any 
fresh business but of lowering prices, more especially 
in gilt-edged securities and American rails. The 
one active market has been that for West African 
mining shares, and the fact that the Ashanti outbreak 
has now been practically subdued and mining operations 
have recommenced has led to increasing interest in 
these undertakings. The Ashanti Goldfields Corpora- 
tion £1 shares are now quoted at 24} and so great is 
the confidence in the future of this company that 
holders are unwilling to sell even at this price. In 
the Westralian market confidence has been com- 
pletely shaken by the latest circular issued by 
the ‘Hannans Brownhill directors and consequently 
advantage is taken of any rise by holders to get rid of 
their shares irrespective of intrinsic value. Golden 
Horseshoes fell }? to 114, Great Boulder Perseverance 
1 to 10}4, Ivanhoe ~ to 10, Lake Views 14 to 1144. 
Kaffir shares are lower, more from want of business 
than any A gies to sell. Rand Mines have fallen 4 
to 41}, East Rands } to 7}, Goldfields %, to 7$ and 
De ts $} to 283. The chief changes in the 
American market have been a fall of 1 in Atchison 

eference to 72}, 1} in Louisville 733, 1 in Southern 

acific to 335, 1 in Milwaukee at 1154, 1 in Unions at 
59%. The changes in English rails have been mostly 
downward, Dover A at 684 have fallen 1}, Brighton A — 
4 at 137. In Home Government securities the 
War Loan closed at.98} and Consols at 98. . 
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THE FORTUNATE MINISTRY. 


WOTHine helps a general or an advocate so 
much as the reputation of good fortune. The 
same, one would imagine, must apply to a politician 
or a government. The quality that goes to make a 
reputation to be lucky a real factor in prosperity applies 
in all three cases alike; for in all three success depends 
not on what a man is but on what others think him 
to be. Everyone knows, and the most thoughtful 
must acknowledge, that there are many elements in 
success of any sort over which its seeker has no kind of 
control, and if those elements have operated in any 
particular man’s favour, the world concludes that be- 
cause these uncontrollable though necessary elements 
have gone in his favour in the past, they will continue 
to do so in the future, and as the multitude like to 
be on the winning side, they naturally gravitate 
towards him who has been proved lucky. It was 
knowledge of human nature that made Sulla and 
Cesar attach so much weight to their reputation as 
fortune’s favourites. So that we shall be doing the 
present Government a genuine service in insisting on 
their unequalled fortune. And how extraordinarily 
fortunate they have been! In a democratic country 
to have been five years in office and after a generab 
election to come back again with a majority, and 
indeed a very large majority! We do not say that 
they have not deserved as much, but we do say that 
others have deserved as much and have not got it. 
The Ministry have done many things well; so had the 
Conservative Government of 1886-92 and was rejected. 
We do not know that Lord Salisbury’s second adminis- 
tration made any mistakes that could surpass, some 
might say rival, the diplomatic failure in North China, 
the Venezuela submission (whose fruit is for the future), 
the Education Bill fiasco, the Vaccination surrender. 
Yet all these things are excused in the rush of Imperial 
emotion. Could there be a more conclusive proof of 
extraordinary good fortune? It may be right that for 
one thing well and resolutely done many mistakes 
should be condoned ; and in their South African policy 
the Government have done well; they have been reso-. 
lute ; they have known their own minds ; they have not 
wavered. But how often is it that things do so turn 
out? More often by far a long record of good service: 
is lost sight of in the shade of a single great mistake. 
And if this Government had made no mistakes, had 
been uniformly strong, uniformly straight, uniformly 
wise, not less but more would their approval by the 
people prove their unequalled fortune; for do we not 
all know that the battle is not to the strong nor 
the race to the swift? And then what good times. 
we have been having! Lord Beaconsfield after his 
greatest feat was hurled from power in 1880 because 
the country had been suffering from bad trade. There 
may indeed be direct connexion between a government’s. 
policy and the national trade for the time being, and 
anyone who likes may claim that Lord Beaconsfield’s. 
Government made trade bad and Lord Salisbury’s made 
it good. But at any rate a government cannot make 
good and bad harvests; and harvests are usually great. 
factors in elections. 

And the Opposition? The Opposition has proved. 
the coping stone to the Ministerial fortune. Suppose 
Lord Beaconsfield had had Sis Henry Campbell- | 
Bannerman to deal with instead of Mr. Gladstone ? 
The people’s choice at a general election may usually 
be described with considerable accuracy. as a choice 
of evils, but there generally is a choice. In this 
instance even that alternative was not available. For 
if any government is better than no government, and 
we suppose it is, on this occasion that was just to. 
say that a Unionist government was better than a. 
Liberal government. It was, we suppose, to relieve. 
the people of the embarrassment of having uo choice. 
that the Liberal Imperialists came into being ; but the 
electors do not seem to have taken them in that light. 
They seem-in many cases to have regarded a Liberab 
Imperialist as.a desirable substitute for a Liberal pure 
and simple, but not often for a Conservative or 
Unionist.. Strange to tell, the very newspapers of 
the Liberals seemed anxious to impfess upon their 


readers the impossibility of their winning the election,, 
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proclaiming at the outset that the most. they could 
hope to do was sensibly to reduce the Government 
majority. What amazing tactics! To send their 
forces into battle with the encouraging remark that 
they may be well pleased if they escape annihilation. 
It shows that Liberal decay and demoralisation has 
spread far beyond the House of Commons. In the old 
days, when the Liberal party was a party, such a 
mistake would have been impossible ; the Liberal press 
simply would not have been allowed thus to jeopardise 
the chances of success; for, evil as we believe it to 
have been as a national force, as a political machine 
the ‘‘ great united Liberal party” could but excite 
admiration. Such simplicity would have elicited the 
deepest contempt of Liberal party managers, for if the 
newspapers could not honestly (we credit them with all 
honesty) say that they believed the Liberals would wia, 
how easy with dignity to fold round them the cloak of 
silence and remark that they do not indulge in political 
meteorology! Thus has the Government been for- 
tunate in having but bad electioneers and isolated 
groups of statesmen to fight. Indeed, the Opposition, 
as Lord Randolph said at Dartford in 1880 of the 
Opposition of the day, ‘‘is not worth powder and 
shot.” We say it ir no spirit of triumph ; we wish the 
Opposition were worth powder and shot ; it would give 
the Government better practice in straight shooting. 
You cannot shoot well at nothing, and armed men who 
cannot find the enemy are liable to shoot at one another 
—by accident. é 
That indeed is the only interest for Unionists now. 
Will. our re-vivified Government shoot straight? Will 
they learn the lesson of the election aright? Will they 
remember that the majority the country has given them 
is an endorsement of a policy first, the approval of a 
Ministry second? . The people of England were deter- 
mined that the South African question should be settled, 
that the Boer difficulty should finally be removed, and 
they had no option but to choose a Unionist Govern- 
ment to effect their determination. The Ministry 
must believe and recognise, for it is unquestionably 
true, that the country has supported them more be- 
cause they disliked the Opposition than because they 
liked them. They must not take this election to be 
a blank cheque of confidence ; it is no approval of all 
they have done or condonation of all they have left 
undone.. Further, it is not forgetfulness of their short- 
comings ; the country was willing to make excuses, 
it would not be unreasonable in its demands ; but now 
that they have given a Unionist Government another 
chance, an unequalled chance, they will expect much, 
and they have a right to expect much. The Ministry 
will do well to take the humblest possible view of 
their victory and regard it as just an opportunity which 
a singularly kind fortune has given them to retrieve 
their past mistakes. If they approach their business 
in that spirit, they will avoid over-confidence, thus in 
their turn acting on their own advice to the electors, 
they will avoid insouciant or somnolent indifference, they 
will appreciate the magnitude of their task. They have 
everything in their favour; there is every reason why 
they should prove a really great administration. We 
sincerely hope that they will. They can hardly go very 
far wrong. if they appreciate the true lesson of this 
election, which is, that the country will stand almost 
anything in its public men except weakness. The 
striking phenomenon of the election has been its domina- 
tion by Mr. Chamberlain. That is merely to say that 
pros people at any cost will have strong men to govern 
em. 


PRELIMINARIES TO ARMY REFORM. 


Ton? ROBERTS will shortly be coming home and 
_ it would be well before popular enthusiasm has 
been worked up to fever pitch on his return, to. 
endeavour, to separate in our minds the personality 
of the successful soldier of the immediate past and of 
the expected army reformer of the immediate future. 
Army: reform*is by so much the most vital question 
the country has at this moment to face that we make 
no apology for returning to the subject of the Com- 
aander-in-Chief, to which we devoted an article last 
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week, or even for repeating something of what we then 
said. There is danger of the imperialist wave, carried 
on irresistibly by the successful conclusion of the war 
and the victory of the Government in the election, 
sweeping away all thought of the dangers and short 
comings, which we were all discussing so seriously in 
the dark days of January. Unfortunately, the great 
mass of the public, who cannot or will not reason on 
such matters, are apparently of opinion that in the 
simple taking over of the duties of Commander-in- 
Chief by Lord Roberts from Lord Wolseley, all will be 
settled forthwith and the army be instantly placed on 
a sound footing. In the interests of the nation and the 
army and, let us add, in justice both to the present 
Commander-in-Chief and to Lord Roberts, it is well to 
consider some of the causes which have led to the 
present undoubtedly unsatisfactory condition of our 
land forces and the steps which are necessary to remedy 
such a state of things. 

Mr. Wyndham in his speech at Derby at the begin- 
ning of the month was plaintive in his apologies for the 
insufficiency of the peace training of our army. He 
also incidentally demonstrated how the army reforms 
carried out by Mr. Cardwell and Lord Wolseley were 
foreshadowed by William Pitt so far back as 1804. 
This linking of the two names of Cardwell and Wolseley 
affords a ready explanation of much of the unpopularity 
of the present Commander-in-Chief. No reforms are 
popular with those upon whom the experiments of 
reform are tried, and in an army, where the spirit of 
conservatism is and must be predominant, drastic re- 
forms on so-called ‘‘ popular” lines must ever be viewed 
with intense aversion by the great majority. Some of 
Mr. Cardwell’s reforms were much needed but the 
manner in which they were carried out in defiance of every 
feeling and sentiment of the army was little short of 
deplorable. When in 1881 Mr. Childers consummated 
the work commenced by Mr. Cardwell and abolished 
the numbers of the regiments and in his frantic en- 
deavour to level down everything to a German model 
decreed that all regiments. should be ‘‘ territorial,” the 
final touch was given to the exasperation of our 
soldiers. Rightly or wrongly, Lord Wolseley’s name 
is indissolubly connected with what many good soldiers 
honestly viewed as the “‘ bedevilment” of our priceless 
infantry—the one arm in which we have ever excelled 
as our victories have again and again testified. The 
backbone of our infantry, the regimental officer, con- 
ceived an undying grudge against the man who, so 
far as his knowledge went, personified the spirit of 
Cardwell and Childers. That it is mainly owing to the 
system evolved out of the crude schemes of these two 
worthies that we have been able to place some 200,000 
men in the field in the South African war does not in 
the least alter the views of the regimental officer. 
He argues and with much truth that we have done 
so despite many of the paralysing rules and regulations 
of recent years and that our so-called ‘‘ Reserve” 
under the short-service system is no reserve at all but 
a great mass of soldiers on furlough, without whose 
services no regiment can possibly take the field and 
whose absence in peace-time renders all ‘‘ instruction” 
wearisome and often futile. He will go further and 
triumphantly point out that the only means whereby 
we have been enabled to raise sufficient men in our 
recent emergency has been by abandoning the most 
sacred of the short-service fetishes. For what 
could be more unlike these than the creation of those 
costly and ephemeral productions the Royal Reserve 
Regiments ? 

We are amongst those who believe that Lord 
Wolseley has ever been actuated by the highest motives 
and that his one aim and object has been to endeavour 
to weld the heterogeneous mass, of men with arms 
which it amuses us to style ‘‘ our army” into a work- 
able. whole. That.in the process he has over and over 
again given offence and sometimes unnecessary Offence 


. to many-is undeniable. But to blame him now for the 


many manifest shortcomings of our army is a scandalous 
injustice. _It cannot be too widely known that from the 
day his appointment of Commander-in-Chief was ap- 
proved by the: Queen, no. effort has been spared by 
sundry and many people, whom in one way or another 
he had or was supposed to have offended, to render that 
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appointment of no account. Amongst these were 
found not only some of the highest in the land but 
several of those whom Lord Wolseley himself had raised 
to distinguished positions in the army. He had some 
years previously given mortal offence to politicians 
whom he had described in words more trenchant than 
polite. Moreover in addition to the general resent- 
ment of a large mass of the army, who as has been 
mentioned identified his name with Cardwell and 
Childers, he had incurred the hostility of the indefinite 
but powerful forces of ‘‘ society.” 

The outcome of all this was that ey appointed 
by the Queen as Commander-in-Chief of her army, he 
never was so, even in the sense of his royal predecessor. 
For his views and opinions on all army matters, in 
place of being final, were merely reckoned as those ot 
a man with a vote, several of his subordinate officers at 
the War Office being granted equal voting power. 
Thus it came about that he was Chief but in name. To 
crown all, Lord Lansdowne too often exercised his right 
as Secretary of State for War to ignore and over-ride 
Lord Wolseley’s most solemn protestations on matters 
vital to the welfare of our army. To take only one 
solitary instance amongst the many which have recently 
come to light, how did it come about that our 
artillery in South Africa was so hopelessly outclassed 
at the commencement of the war as to weight, range, 
nature of projectile, fuses, &c., and who is respon- 
sible for such a monstrous condition of affairs? The 
general public naturally say that since it all happened 
under the régime of Lord Wolseley, he ought to have 
seen to it. But do they realise that the most urgent 
agian ~ay of Lord Wolseley, even if backed up by 

is military subordinates or rather equals in voting 
wer, would be null and void before a minute of Lord 
nsdowne to the effect that he saw no object in the 
proposed alteration? We do not say that this literally 
occurred in the case of the artillery in this war, albeit 
there are ugly rumours abroad to that effect, but we 
know that it has happened in very similar cases and 
with deplorable results to the welfare of our army. In 
justice to Lord Wolseley, it is imperative that a strong 
Parliamentary Commission be appointed to inquire 
exhaustively into the working of the War Office during 
the last five years. Such a Commission must have 
power to call for the production of all minutes and 
a which have passed between the Secretary for 
‘War and the nominal Commander-in-Chief of our 
army. But it is not only in justice to the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief that such an inquiry should take place. 
Justice must also be done to Lord Roberts, who, unless 
the whole arrangement as to the powers of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is immediately recast, will find himself 
in as impossible and helpless a position as has Lord 
Wolseley during the last five years. It would indeed 
be a sorry reward to Lord Roberts to place him at the 
War Office without influence for good or power to 
check abuses, and subject to the vagaries of a fractious 
parliamentarian. 


FRENCH SOCIALISM. 


\W HEN M. Mitlerand joined the Waldeck-Rousseau 

; Cabinet as Minister of Commerce, the dissatis- 
faction was not less amongst the ruder thinkers of the 
socialist party than amongst the Conservatives of all 
classes, aristocratic or bourgeois, or the Nationalists 
who had looked on the Socialists as an additional 
instrument ready to their hands for upsetting the 
‘Government of the Republic. The later development 
of socialism in France has been similar to what it has 
‘been in Germany and elsewhere. In both countries it 
passed through an earlier revolutionary stage. It was 
associated with a theory of republican government which, 
as an indispensable means to the establishment of a 


socialist state of society had, it was supposed, to be ° 


introduced by the violent overthrow of the previously 
existing political order. When Liebknecht died, the 
addresses delivered in criticism or eulogy of him showed 
German Socialists to be convinced that Liebknecht’s 
aims could no longer be pursued by the methods that 
were popular in the days when the masters of Liebknecht 
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first taught socialism to Germany. Circumstances in 
Germany have never permitted the question of method 
to be raised as it was raised in France when M. 
Millerand was admitted into the Cabinet. M. Millerand, 
by his acceptance of ministerial office with the support 
of the more cultured members of the socialist party, was 
putting to the test the doctrine held by them that the 
only fruitful method of accomplishing a socialistic pro- 
gramme is a political opportunism which shall make 
an ally, instead of an opponent, of the established 
government. It was doubtful whether the effect would 


‘not be to split up the Socialists into sections at war 


with each other, and to bring about a calamitous dis 
union between the brains and the rank and file of the 
party. That result followed to some extent, and the 
period of M. Millerand’s tenure of office has been 
marked by the efforts made to reconcile the extremer 
sections with that represented by M. Millerand and 
M. Jaurés. The fanaticism of M. Guesdes and his 
school, which was unable to learn the lesson of failure 
writ large on all attempts to bring about reformation 
by cataclysms, has been defeated, and the decision of 
the International Socialist Congress, recognising the 
wisdom of M. Millerand’s acceptance of office, re- 
lieved him as far as his Socialist allies are con- 
cerned from a ‘very embarrassing position. If this 
decision is loyally accepted by the parties who were 
opposed to what they termed compromise of socialist 
principle by M. Millerand’s entrance into a ‘‘ bourgeois” 
government, the advantage gained may be very con- 
siderable. The danger a party incurs which has a 
reform programme, and aims at carrying it out by 
violence, is of becoming the tool of more powerful parties 
whose only common aim with it is to bring about a 
revolution, and that it will be ignored or persecuted when 
once the revolution is accomplished. This was the 
danger of the French socialist party, if it became one 
of the sections of the heterogeneous party called 
Nationalist. 

An overthrow of the republican government at the 
present moment would swamp socialism. Not because 
as is often foolishly supposed socialism implies re- 
publicanism. Nothing can be further from the truth 
nor is it in the least degree true that socialism neces- 
sarily involves a democracy. The reason is that 
socialism as yet is only the idea of a party and not 
the conviction of the nation. The triumph of a 
revolution at this moment would be the triumph 
of other than social principles. Hence the wisdom 
of M. Millerand and his associates in identifying them- 
selves with the present Government, and endeavouring 
through the daily action of the State to create a public 
opinion in harmony with their own. If time and educa- 
tion should make it clear that, as M. Millerand said in 
his — at Lens, the system of hired labour cannot 
last for ever, and state action is to take the place of 
much of our present competition, then it might be found 
that a republican system of government, which is the 
political embodiment of individualism, would be the one 
supreme obstacle to the establishment of the new 
economical régime. The nation then might give its 
mandate for a Cesarism either of Legitimism or of 
Bonapartism. It is very likely that both M. Millerand 
and M. Jaurés are men of too much intelligence 
to associate their economic opinions with any 
specific theory of government. M. Jaurés has made 
the reasons for his support of the present Government 
in France sufficiently clear in his very able and eloquent 
writings and speeches ; but as far as we remember his 
reasons are only what may be termed temporary and of 
expediency. We do not recall any declaration by him 
that he is committed to republicanism in the absolute 
sense; and we do not suppose for a moment that he 
would play the Brutus to any Czsar who should intro- 
duce the new economic empire. In itself the present 
republican government perhaps approaches less closely 
to M. Jaurés’ economic ideas than either the monarchy 
or the empire. It is a Government of the bourgeoisie, 
the trading and middle capitalist classes, who are the 
objects of the socialists’ fiercest denunciations. He is 
under no delusion that republicanism in itself means 
more possibilities of socialism than any other form of 

rment and his support of it is only meantime 
conditioned by circumstances of temporary French 
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politics. , In short the French socialist party is as capable 
of maintaining a ‘completely. detached attitude of 
criticism towards the republic as our Fabians here are, 
who, in election manifestoes and otherwise, attack our 
political parties with fine disregard of the feelings of 
the party man. We should not be surprised to find 
after a time, when the French Socialists have shown 
that they do not intend to lend themselves to the plans 
of the Nationalists for the overthrow of the republic 
that independently they will show themselves as little 
republican in theory as the Fabians have shown them- 
selves to be Radicals. It is ignorance of socialism in 
this as in many other matters that has led to the popu- 
lar assumption of a natural affinity between radicalism 
and socialism in England. The extension of government 
action and control into spheres from which radicalism 
would exclude them, involves necessarily a strong 
government which republics are not, because they are 
the governmental form of radicalism designed to leave 
individualism as unfettered as possible. A _ strong 
monarchy or an empire is a much more adaptable 
instrument for the purposes of socialism, though this 
may be a surprising statement to those who only 
conceive of socialism as anarchism and the negation 
of all government. 


WELSH NONCONFORMITY AND POLITICAL 


PROTESTANTISM.” 


EITHER the better nor the worse side of his 
religion at all inclines the Welsh Nonconformist 

to the camp of English political ‘‘ Protestantism,” par- 
ticularly after the appearance made by this precious 
cult in Cardiff last year. What the political Welsh 
Dissenter desires is the abolition of the Erastianism 
which makes up nine-tenths of Church Associa- 
tionists’ religion, and the confiscation of the ecclesias- 
tical endowments in the Principality. Mingled greed and 
fanaticism have made these aspirations almost a religion 
to the Welsh preacher and deacon for forty years, and 
let a Parliament meet in which Sir William Harcourt is 
a power and Mr. Lloyd George, who like all political 
Kelts is a born Parliamentary tactician, will see that 
the Welsh note is quickly honoured or that the 
Harcourt faction go politically bankrupt. If the Church 
Associationists flatter themselves that a sentimental 
Protestantism will make the Welsh M.P.’s hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to their malignancy, they 


-had best consult the Orange Lodges at Belfast. During 


two successive elections the case of the Irish Noncon- 
formists was eloquently put before Welsh audiences by 
their best speakers ; but Mr. Gladstone offered Welsh 
Disestablishment, and Welsh preachers and deacons 
worked and won a bigger majority from Wales for 
Home Rule than Ireland herself could boast. And yet 
the professional English Protestants fancy that the tithe 
rioters will forego the dream for which they have 
broken the law and for which they would have 
surrendered Ireland to Mr. Parnell, until such time as 
the internal fittings of London and Cardiff churches 
shall have been altered so as to suit the tastes of Lady 
Wimborne and Lord Portsmouth, that last recruit of 
Liberalism! But even were the two parties not divided 
by two irreconcilable fanaticisms, the Welsh Dis- 
senter, to his credit be it said, is far too intel- 
lectual and in a sense far too religious a man 
not to regard the stupidities and indecencies of the 
‘* Protestant campaign” with loathing and contempt, 
whenever he gets the chance of seeing them first hand. 
This fact the Cardiff fiasco of last year demonstrated to 
the world.. The ‘‘ Protestant” leaders invited the local 

reacher to their feast of Orange intolerance, and 
(like the loyal Churchmen that they are) billed the 
bitterest of all the Welsh Dissenting members to support 
a resolution in favour of the suppression of the freedom 
of religious opinion. The preacher, whose reading 
was not confined to Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs” and 
tracts on the confessional, eulogised Canon Gore, 
spoke out for religious tolerance and told his hearers 
that Orangeism was the negation of Protestantism. 
Subsequently he has commented on his hosts as the 
narrowest of the narrow... The dissenting member 


came not, refusing to sacrifice the first principle of 
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- Nonconformity forthe pleasure of sitting side by side 
with a Baroness.’ Thereby he did no more than his 
duty, but at the same time he has read a needed lesson 
in propriety to such prelates as the Bishop of Worcester. 
It is further to his honour that he walked out of the 
House when the “Discipline” Bill came on for th 
second reading vote. , 

The reluctance of the best and strongest elements in 
Wales to take up the cause of an ignorant and 
reactionary bigotry is easily explicable, when the recent 
religious history of their Nonconformity is considered. 
The age of revivalism is past; but a large section 
of the Welsh people retain their interest in theology 
and the work of the two Dr. Edwards of Bala, the 
greatest Welsh theologians of the century, has been 
to give to the Welsh Nonconformist pulpit a liberal 
and, at the same fime, an orthodox tone. At a time 
when the English clergyman of the Church Association 
stamp is still occupied with ‘‘ No Popery” tracts and 
with championing verbal inspiration, the Welsh Non- 
conformist minister is rather interested in Martensen or 
Hegel. The Edwards of Bala were always rather 
followers of Hooker than of Calvin, and the late Dr. 
T. C. Edwards in his latest book enumerates some pro- 
positions which would inevitably cause Sir William 
Harcourt to cry ‘‘ Jesuit.” 

No doubt there is much in Welsh sectarianism that is 
narrow and intolerant ; but save when tithes and endow- 
ments are concerned, its press and pulpit compare very 
favourably with those of English professional Pro- 
testantism. Welsh Nonconformity in the theological 
and national colleges is at least a movement that makes 
for culture and development. In the end we believe 
that to educated Welsh Dissenters, who adhere to their 
denominations from a feeling of loyalty for past services 
rather than from any deeper conviction, the attraction 
of the Liberal Catholic element in Anglicanism will 
prove irresistible, ‘and when they are (to quote the words 
of their veteran preacher) in the old nest, they will give 
to the Church of England at once amore liberal and at 
the same time a more orthodox Protestant element 
(using the much-abused word in its best sense) than 
it at present possesses. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
I'X.—Tue SoutH-EASTERN AND CHATHAM. 


ihe amalgamation of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Companies has taken place so recently 
that at first sight it would perhaps have seemed more 
reasonable to treat each of them separately, but as these 
railways are henceforth to be administered as one, and 
year by year the fusion will be more complete, it will be 
convenient here to review them together as a whole. 
Of the two systems which make up’the joimt line the 
South-Eastern is by far the older. Its original Act was 
obtained so long ago as 1836, and two of the smaller 
concerns which it absorbed, the Canterbury and Whit- 
stable opened in r830 and the London and Greenwich 
opened in 1838, were amongst the earliest railways 
ever constructed anywhere. At first the South-Eastern 
had no direct access to London but worked its Dover 
trains from London as far out as Redhill over the track 
in which it had, and still:has, a joint interest with the 
Brighton Company. The section between Redhill and 
Dover was opened in 1844 and is remarkable ‘for the 
fact that for nearly fifty miles east of the former station 
it is practically without a curve and offers splendid 
facilities for fast express running ; but a glance at the 
map will show that, however convenient for passengers 
from Reading and the West, asa trunk railway between 
‘London and Dover the route is far too circuitous ; and 
this fact coupled with the difficulty of fitting in their 
trains for the first twenty miles with those of another 
company soon induced the directors to cast about for 
some other more:satisfactory exit from the Metropolis. 
Many schemes came up for consideration. Nothing 
‘however was actually done for several years, until the 
opening of the rival ‘Chatham and Dover line made it 
absolutely imperative that a shorter and better rowte 
should be \abtained; and then the present main ‘line 
vid Chislehurst and Sevenoaks was laid out and the 
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old Redhill line abandoned ‘for fast traffic altogether. 
The gradients on this new section are severe but the 
distance saved is nearly thirteen miles ; and the South- 
Eastern had it entirely under its own control, so that 
the relief gained was well worth the cost. The branch 
north from Ashford to Ramsgate and Margate was 
opened in 1846, and that running from Ashford in the 
opposite direction, to Hastings, in 1851. In 1852 the 
direct line to St. Leonards vid Tunbridge Wells was 
brought into use; seven years later the boat trains for 
the first time commenced to run on to the Admiralty 
pier at Dover; in 1865 came the very important ex- 
tension northwards across the river from London 
Bridge to Cannon Street and Charing Cross; and this 
was followed by the completion in 1868 of the present 
main line vid Chislehurst. From that period the system 
may be said to have been full grown ; though there have 
been one or two considerable branches built since, 
notably that to Rochester and Chatham in 1892. The 
Chatham and Dover originated as a small country line. 
The first length, called the East Kent Railway, was 
opened from Strood to Canterbury in 1853 and in 1859 
was prolonged from Canterbury to Dover. Then came 
a western extension to Bickley, and finally an entrance 
into London, the various works in connexion with 
which were enormously expensive and were only com- 
pleted by the erection of St. Paul’s station so recently 
as 1886. 
Like the South-Western and the Brighton the 
amalgamated company derives its revenue chiefly from 
senger traffic, for obtaining which it is in a peculiarly 
avourable position. In the immediate neighbourhood 


_ of London on both the South-Eastern and Chatham 


routes are populous suburbs, beyond which comes some 
of the most attractive residential country in the home 
counties ; while a coast line stretching from Gravesend 
round the Foreland and away down Channel as far as 
S. Leonards provides a seaside traffic which is capable 
of indefinite expansion. Moreover the South-Eastern 
and Chatham is in possession of the shortest sea route 
between England and the Continent and has the sole 
control in this country of no less than three of the seven 
remaining Channel services so that its opportunities for 
attracting long-distance travellers are unique. But it 
must be confessed that in spite of starting with these 
great advantages the line has failed, more conspicuously 
than any other, to earn the goodwill of those who use 
it, and none of its sources of traffic have ever been 

roperly developed. The suburban services are irregular, 
in times of fog hopelessly so ;.the seaside trains with 
few exceptions are slow—compare Philadelphia to 
Atlantic City, Manchester to Southport, or Leeds to 
Scarborough—and on the Continental boat trains the 


‘fares charged are amongst the highest in the world 


and ridiculously out of proportion to the accommodation 
provided. 

For many years before the amalgamation was effected 
the South-Eastern and the Chatham Companies had 
carried on against one another the bitterest competi- 
tion. But this competition did not have the effect, 
which might have been expected and would have been 
most welcome, of making either of the rivals endeavour 
to attract passengers from the other by offering a fast, 
cheap, and punctual service. On the contrary the 
interests of travellers were everywhere neglected and 
money which might have been well spent in either case 
in bringing the line to a high state of efficiency was 
wasted in the construction of branch lines into districts 


in which the other company was already established ; 
districts the traffic of which was barely able to support 


one railway and out of which it was quite impossible 
that two should make a decent living, even if worked 
with the enterprise which in the county of Kent has 
always been lacking. Still it must not be supposed 
that no attempt was made to improve. The coaching 
stock of both companies was far below the standard 
prevailing on the northern railways and the financial 
embarrassments of the Chatham line preventéd any 


extensive renewals on that system, but the South- 


Eastern began long ago to build a number of 
modern carriages and in particular constructed for 
the Folkestone and Hastings services respectively 


trains offering, even for third-class travellers accom- 


modation equal to that given in any other part of the 
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kingdom. The Chatham Company, however, though 
apparently unable to do much to make easier the lot of 
its land passengers, had for twenty years before the 
amalgamation took place been spending money in 
building up a fleet of splendid steamers to run between 
Dover and Calais in place of the ancient little ‘‘ Petrel ” 
and her sisters. In 1878 came the much-talked-of 
experiment the twin ‘‘ Calais-Douvres;” in 1882 the 
‘*Invicta” was at work, to be followed in due time 
by the ‘‘ Victoria,” ‘‘ Empress,” and new Calais- 
Douvres ;” in 1896 the ‘* Dover,” ‘‘ Calais,” and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden” were added, and the old boats completely 
disappeared, so that when the joint committee took 
over the service the work being done on the Channel 
by the Chatham Company was exceedingly good. 

When the energies of the two lines were no longer 
to be wasted in efforts to do one another harm, there 
came the prospect of great improvements in the actual 
railway service. So far however the prospect remains 
a prospect. The primary reason why the traffic in the 
neighbourhood of London was never encouraged 
to grow was that the lines and stations could not, 
owing to their small dimensions, deal properly with 
that which already existed; and to remedy this 
state of things a comprehensive scheme of widenings 
and extensions is now in hand. The new station 
recently finished at London Bridge is to be supplemented 
by a department dealing exclusively with local traffic ; 
a new station is approaching completion at Waterloo 
Junction ; the accommodation at Charing Cross is to be 
greatly extended ; the suburban district is to be con- 
sidered as extending as far out as Orpington and great 
improvements, including the doubling of Chislehurst 
Tunnel, are to be carried out accordingly between 
London and that point ; many new carriages have been 
ordered and the whole of the passenger stock is to be 
lighted by electricity ; and a larger and better type of 
engine has been put in hand. A new junction is to be 
made between the two main lines at Chislehurst, those 
at Sevenoaks and Ashford have been opened up, and 
the interchange of trains between the formerly distinct 
districts which thus becomes possible will afford a much 
appreciated convenience. Some of these and other 
improvements had been decided upon before the amal- 
gamation took place, and when all the details are 
finished we may hope that the bad repute which each 
company earned during its separate existence will be 
forgotten. As to when they will be finished it were 
rash to prophesy. 

Of the various services there are few which call for 
particular mention, though some of the seaside expresses, 
notably those from Charing Cross to Folkestone and 
S. Paul’s to Margate in the evening, are creditable 
enough. In 1880 the boat expresses by both the South- 
Eastern and the Chatham lines were amongst the best 
in the kingdom, but the time taken by the fastest train 
between Victoria and Dover Pier is exactly the same 
now as it was then, and between Charing Cross and 
Dover the interval of twenty years so fruitful in 
improvements elsewhere has produced an accelera- 
tion that is hardly perceptible; while on both routes 
the old system still prevails of excluding third-class 
passengers and charging express fares. The stagna- 
tion in these services is the more remarkable in view of 


the wonderful progress made by the French company . 


which carries the traffic on from Calais. Hampered 
though our engineers may be by the small dimensions 
ofi tunnels and stations and the comparative lightness 
of the permanent way on this side of the Channel, it is 
hard to believe that there is not a considerable margin 
for improvement still in hand. 

A word must be added with reference to the Channel 
service between Folkestone and Boulogne, which was 
commenced by the South-Eastern Company ‘in 1845. 
With the building of the ‘‘ Albert Victor” and ‘‘ Louise 
Dagmar ” twenty years ago this route became possessed 
of the finest steamers then connecting England with 
the Continent, but the fact that until 1885 the service 
was a tidal one prevented the full development of which 
it was capable. It was suggested that as a result of 
the. amalgamation the port of Folkestone would be 
abandoned ‘and all the boat ‘traffic on this side of the 
water concentrated at Dover, but so far from this being 
the case the service seems more firmly established than 
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ever. The third-class afternoon express has been con- 
tinued, and with three fine new ships at work making 
the crossing nearly as short as that via Calais there is 
no reason why the popularity of this route should not 
greatly increase. _ 


*," Next week's article in this series will be on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


CONVERSATIONAL ARGUMENT. 


_ not a politician, whg was sitting at 
dinner by a Prime Minister, would show ve 
little knowledge of Prime Ministers and of the world, if 
he or she should insist on talking to him about politics. 
Nor is it only Prime Ministers who resent the conversa- 
tional supposition that they are only interested in, and 
only willing to talk about, some particular subject or 
pursuit with which their names are notoriously identi- 
fied. There is a story told of a well-known gentleman 
farmer, eminent as a breeder of horses, who constantly 
met in the hunting-field a celebrated Hebrew baron. 
‘* Good morning—good morning,” the baron would in- 
variably say tohim, ‘‘ have you anything remarkable in 
the way of horses to sell?” The gentleman farmer, for 
a time, bore this greeting with equanimity, but his 
patience at last deserted him ; and he said to the baron, 
“* Now why do you always ask me that? What would 
you think if, whenever I saw you, I asked you if you 
had anything remarkable in the way of old clothes to 
sell?” This dislike, which is so often shown by men, 
to talking about what is supposed to be their own 
particular subject, is, in different cases, due to different 
causes. The dislike of a Prime Minister to talking 
politics with a chance acquaintance is partly due no 
‘doubt to a cause which is quite peculiar. His lips are 
sealed by the exceptional responsibility of his position. 
But apart from his exceptional position, the strain 
of political life is such that, whenever he has leisure to 
mix in ordinary society, his desire is to escape from the 
questions with which his mind has been forced to 
occupy itself, not to be confronted with them again in 
confused and fragmentary forms. And this is the 
‘secret of the dislike of a great number of men to dis- 
cussing in ordinary society the pursuits in which they 
are mainly occupied. Some men, again, entertain the 
same dislike because they look on their special pursuits 
with a feeling of false shame, feeling them to be in 
some way inferior to their social position. Others 
entertain this dislike for a precisely opposite reason. 
They fear that their social position may be thought to 
depend solely on their pursuits, and are anxious to 
‘show that it rests on a wider basis; whilst amongst 
men of all classes the feeling is not uncommon that to 
talk much about their own pursuits in society is a sign 
that outside their pursuits they have little knowledge 
and experience, and that, although they may be men of 
eminence, they are not men of the world. 
This shrinking of men from discussing the very sub- 
jects with regard to which their opinions are most 


valuable is to a certain extent justified by its results on 


general conversation. A dinner party would be pro- 
bably a not very exhilarating entertainment, at which a 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer lectured the guests on 
taxation, a philosopher discussed the nature of our 
ideas of space and time, and an owner of racehorses 
‘responded to the wisdom of the philosopher by com- 
paring the methods and merits of Sloan, Jones, and 
Archer. On the other hand, it may be urged with great 
justice that on many occasions conversation must 
necessarily suffer, if those who take part in it avoid by 
common consent every subject with regard to which they 
‘are specially well informed ; and if eath makes a point 
-of saying nothing about anything, unless he knows no 
more about it than any other member of the com- 
pany. Many friends, for example, of the late Mr. 

obert Browning deplored the fact that in society he 
would never discuss poetry, and that, instead of throw- 
ing light on the mystery of the meaning of Sordello, 
he would be eloquent on the adventures of the train of 
some lady at ‘the last drawing-room. | On the other 
hand, it is} we-fear, not- to be denied that Macaulay, 
who would talk about nothing but his own particular 
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‘subjects, was, though those subjects were perfectly 


amazing in their variety, not infrequently a conversa- 
tional bore—so much so, that’ Lady Hollandj would, on 
behalf of her guests, say ‘‘ Macaulay, stop—we’ve had 
quite enough of that.” ‘ 

Our estimate of the respective merits of the two 
kinds of conversation—that in which people avoid, 
and that in which they expatiate on, their own 
special subjects—will possibly be said, by a great 
many people, to turn on a question which is very 
simple in its character. What do we consider the 
true object of conversation to be? Do we regard 
it merely as a form of distraction and amusement ? 
Do we regard it as a vehicle of information about 
other individuals? Ordo we regard it as a vehicle of 
information about things and subjects? If we are 
frivolous enough to regard it in either of the two 
former lights we shall naturally resent being victim- 
ised by lecturing or argumentative specialists: but if 
we look on it in the latter—if we think that the 
highest aim of conversation is the enlargement of our 
knowledge, or the claering of our intellectual ideas 
~—then we shall feel that a valuable opportunity has 
been wasted, whenever men who have a right to speak 
authoritatively about serious subjects avoid the dis- 
cussion of these, and confine themselves to an inter- 
change of trivialities. Many people will regard this 
as a clear statement of the whole point at issue. For 
our own part, however, we venture entirely to disagree 
with this view. Even granting that ideally the highest 
aim of conversation is to elicit the highest wisdom of the 
wisest men who take part in it, we desire to point out 
that it is extremely doubtful how far conversation 
can actually subserve this end. It may do so some- 
times; but in a large majority of cases conversational 
argument with regard to serious subjects, even 
amongst people who have given to them much thought 
and study, is calculated to confuse rather than to 
clarify the ideas, both of themselves and of those who 
listen to them. The advocates of serious conversation 
will, we fear, receive this opinion with horror. But 
let them only have patience enough ‘to understand our 
reasons for holding it: and they will see that we are, 
in Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase, ‘‘on the side of the 
angels ” after all. We question the value in conversa- 
tion of argument about serious subjects, not because 
the subjects do harm to the conversation, but because 
conversation is prejudicial to the clearness of our ideas 
about the subjects. ; 

Anyone who has had much experience of public 
political meetings must have noticed how little of the 
effect, which interruptions and hostile questions have on 
the impressions produced by the principal speaker, 
depends upon what is really the value of his main 
argument or of the answers which, on the spur of the 
moment, he gives to those who object to it. A question 
which is wholly irrelevant, an objection which in reality 
is no objection at all, is often sufficient to break the 
thread of a speech which has all the forces of fact and 
reason at the back of it, and elicits a reply from the 
speaker so halting and feeble as to produce the idea 
that no satisfactory reply can be made. On the other 
hand, a speaker, whose argument is wholly fallacious, 
will often by presence of mind and an exercise of 
verbal adroitness, seem to dispose of an_ objection 
‘which is in reality fatal. Precisely the same thing 
happens in argumentative conversation. The quality 
which plays in it the’most important part is presence 
of mind, not correctness of reasoning. The disputant 
who is most likely to convince those who are listening 
to him is not the one who has the strongest arguments 
in his possession ; but the one who can put his hand on 
such ‘arguments as he ‘possesses, most quickly. In 
other words an issue which is essentially general and 
impersonal is lost in, or is at all events obscured by, an 
accidental conflict of personalities. The result is that 
serious conversational argument, instead of enlightening 
those who have listened to-it, often leaves them at the 
end more confused than they were before ; or perhaps 
converts them from a confused belief in some truth to 
a definite belief in some opposite falsehood. But it is 
‘not only the listeners who suffer in this way. The 
_— sufferers are often the disputants themselves. 
‘he-moment they begin to enforce on ‘each ‘otlier tlieir 
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divergent views, one or other, or perhaps each of them, 
feels that, instead of expressing what he means, he is 
constantly—he cannot tell why—saying something or 
other that he does not mean. He finds himself, not by 
the force of his opponent’s logic, but simply and solely 
by the accidents and surprises of conversation, pushed 
from the logical rocks on which he really bases his posi- 
tion, and endeavouring to maintain it by means of 
some chance support, which he catches at in his haste, 
without attempting to test it, or which, in his calmer 
moments, he has tested and rejected already. Or 
again, by accident, he hears himself admitting some- 
thing which, the moment he examines his convictions, 
he is aware that he strenuously denies. This admission 
is at once seized on by his adversary ; and he must 
either submit to having it used against him, or else he 
pleads that on second thoughts he retracts it. If he 
does not retract it, the probability is that his whole 
case will seem to fall tothe ground. If he does retract 
it, the probability is that he will exhibit himself as a 
person who does not know his own mind, and has no 
right to an opinion about the matter at issue at all. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that, by the time the 
argument is ended, he may be reduced to thinking the 
same thing of himself; and yet all the while in reality 
he may be a complete master of his subject ; and his 
opponent may not have had a logical leg to stand 
upon. 

The explanation of this frequent uselessness of con- 
versational argument is simple. Let anyone who has 
thought profoundly on a difficult question endeavour 
to set forth his conclusions in a book, which shall con- 
vince the doubtful ; and he will find that the main, the 
characteristic difficulty of his task, consists in fixing 
the reasonings by which he has reached his conclusions, 
in keeping them arranged in that precise and easily 
disturbed order, which can alone render them perfectly 
clear even to himself, and in so presenting them to his 
readers that they shall be forced to see their connexion. 
It is therefore no wonder that what a man cannot do in 
writing, without months or perhaps years of labour, 
without daily slips both of thought and language, and 
daily careful correction, he cannot do at a moment’s 
notice in conversation, when disturbing elements make 
mistakes in expression unavoidable, and when correct- 
ing a mistake is, in the opinion of those who listen to 
him, more domegns to his case than the actual mistake 
itself. Some subjects no doubt are much fitter for con- 
versational argument than others. Questions of fact and 
experience are fitter for it than questions of elusive 

And yet in conversational argument men are 
often betrayed into mis-stating facts, and especiall 
figures, which they have themselves accurately col- 
lected, collated, verified, and recorded, but which 
they cannot carry about with them, as though their 
memory were a kind of blue-book. We are very far 
from saying that conversational argument is not, in 
certain respects, a valuable species of conversation ; but 
it generally throws far more light on the nature of those 
who have taken part in it than it does on the debated 
question which has ostensibly formed the subject of it. 


PROGRESS IN THE DAIRY. 


IRY farming not only brings profit to the sorel 
class who were the backbone 
lish prosperity, but it deeply concerns the physical 
th of the community. The British farmer was pro- 
verbially slow to move: it is satisfactory to see that 
his conservative prejudices are yielding to the stern 
teaching of adversity. In the good old times he 
worked on the traditional lines and pinned his faith 
to corn and cattle. Corn has failed him, but he is 
turning cattle to account in ways of which his ancestors 
never dreamed. Moreover a new generation has been 
springing up, and fresh blood has been introduced in 
farm home as in the stockyard and enterprise is the 
note of the Formerly the dairy contributed but 
little towards the rent : at best it furnished pin-money 
fer the farmer's wife, and for one Mrs, Poyser who 
looked carefully to the scouring of the milk-pails, there 
were a score of careless slatterns. The waste of milk 
was lamentable : after the making of a certain oumber 
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of inferior cheeses, it was given in bucketfuls to the hogs 
or even poured out into the drain, It is true that a 
couple of generations ago the waste was often unavoid- 
able, though more thought might have been given to the 
labourers. In the remoter districts there was no local 
market and butter was a drug. We see the price it 
used to fetch in the notes of agricultural tourists 
like Young and Cobbett. It was the growth of popu- 
lation in the manufacturing cities which created a new 
demand, and the rapid development of the railway 
system which supplied the means of satisfying it. Now 
we begin to gauge the results by the successful shows 
of the Dairy Farmers’ Association at Islington. The 
cattle on exhibition have doubled in six years, and the 
exhibitors court examination on the milking tests from 
which they formerly shrank with natural reluctance. 
The exhibition is significant of a recent revolution. 
Formerly the farmers, if they ever gave a thought to 
the matter, knew that their dairies would not bear 
inspection, and even in the earlier shows, not a few 
were desirous to keep details in the dark. Now under 
the spur of keen competition, the leading dairymen court 
publicity, and throw open their establishments to the 
inspection of customers. For their own sakes they 


have been paying the closest attention to the classes of — 


animals that yield the best returns. They are no 
longer content with the scratch herds, which got their 
living on rough pastures through the summer, and were 
wintered on strong roots that scented the milk. The 
shorthorns, the Jerseys and the Guernseys at Islington 
are a sight to behold, and they are fair representatives of 
the general herds. If the up-to-date dairyman is to make 
a handsome profit, he must not grudge his outlay. 
He goes in for pedigree animals: he seldom keeps a 
cow beyond the age of four or five, and then he has 
fed and fattened her so well, that she often fetches 
her original price. He turns her out to graze in old 
pasturage, well sheltered, and above all he sees that 
she is supplied with abundance of pure water. And 
on a first-class dairy-farm everything goes forward in 
something like clockwork: the cows are never kept 
waiting to be milked ; the scientist and the chemist are 
sleeping partners in the concern: and on the slightest 
symptom of sickness, the doctor is immediately called 
in. That last is the most important point. We can 
hardly realise now that in days before the railways, 
the metropolis and the greater cities were chiefly 
supplied from intramural dairies. There the cows, 
always cribbed in close quarters and sometimes stifled 
in dark cellars, were often sick and always ailing. 
Now the best recommendation of a dairy is that it is 
located in the country or the suburbs, although that 
necessarily involves costly arrangements for transport. 
Consequently the small farmers must either go to 
the wall, or thrive by co-operation. Modern dairying 
demands large capital, and at best is a highly specula- 
tive business. There must be a large staff, more or 
less skilful: there is an incessant wear and tear of 
horseflesh, as the milk carts rush at a hand-gallop 
to catch the trains. Contracts involve keeping up 
a numerous head of cattle which at times may 
be in excess of the certain demand. And necessarily 
there is always the chance of disease breaking out 
in the herds. It is a speculative business, but on 
the average it yields satisfactory profits, and it ought 
to be remembered that they who invest in it are public 
benefactors and deserve public support. We know 
that patriotism counts for very little when it is a ques- 
tion of frugality and prices, but here personal consider- 
ations and family affections should come into play. 
The home producer has to face unfair and dishonest 
foreign competition. He must contend with the cheap 
Danish butter which has a far better name in the 
markets than it deserves. It is turned out by the ton 
from co-operative factories, where cattle have the run of 
unbounded pastures leased for a trifle. Unless we are 
strangely misinformed, the methods of the making are 
disgusting. Nothing can look more inviting than the 
tubs of bright yellow Brittany butter, and there is a 
poomewr of romance about the green meadows and grey 
athe of the Cdtes du Nord and the Morbihan. But 
we do know something of those Breton homesteads : 
of the cesspools whence.the water is drawn for domestic 
and dairy use, and of the filthy raiment that is seldom 
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changed and of the hands that are never washed 
except of a Sunday or Saint day. A deeper depth still 
is the unwholesome margarine, its substructure being 
rancid animal fat, generated in loathsome heaps, but 
scented with the sweetest fragrance of the meads, and 
coloured to reflect the seductive tints of meadowsweet 
and buttercups. Contrast modern English methods 
with those abominations which under the guise of 
legitimate trade suggest the subtle atrocities of the 
Borgias and the Brinvilliers. For they sow the seeds 
of fatal disease in many an unsuspecting household, and 
are answerable for infanticide on a scale from which 
Herod would have shrunk in dismay. In our dairies 
‘the cool hand” which was the boast of the old-world 
dairyman is altogether out of date. Now the hand never 
touches anything, and as we inferred from this year’s 
exhibition, even the skimming will soon be done by 
machinery. And in the most sultry of summer weather 
the butter is kept cool by being immediately transferred 
to ice in the refrigerator. It was said by those of old 
time that milk and cream were only to be enjoyed in 
perfection in the country. The novels of last century 
tell how the blasé beaux of S. James’s refreshed their 
vitiated palates with the unadulterated dairy produce 
when they sought change of scene at Tunbridge Wells 
or Epsom. Now the connoisseur cannot take much 
exception to the cream and butter of the London clubs, 
and as he may be sure that the butter is all it seems, 
there can be no more conclusive sign of progress. 

If honesty is the best policy in the end, we need have 
no fear for the future of British butter. As to British 
cheese, we are more doubtful. Cheeses will carry and 
they improve by keeping, and in the inferior qualities the 
English farmer must face a growing and formidable 
competition. Stilton and Cheddar, Cheshire and 
Wensleydale are famous as the high brands of Burgundy 
and the Garonne. With the rich they will always 
hold their own against Roquefort or Gorgonzola, 
Camembert or Brie. But there can be no question 
that Canadian cheese which is often sold so low as 
twopence the pound is undermining even Cheddar with 
the middle and lower classes. 
spect of the importation falling off ; on the contrary 
with the settling up of Alberta and the boundless 
prairies of the North-West, it is sure to go on increas- 
ing. As to that outlook all that can be said is, that 
the Englishman must nerve himself to do his best, and 
oppose quality to quantity. After all he has many un- 
deniable advantages, besides proximity to the most 
profitable markets, and sentiment goes for something, 
even in cheese-buying. 


RUSKIN AND HIS CRITICS.—I. 
THREE HANDBOOKS. 


LJ OW should the author of a handbook to Ruskin 
arrange the exposition so as to present his subject 
with the least distortion ? 

I suppose he should not put the “ art-critic” 
forward at its beginning, but think of pictures and 
other works of art as incidents, not conclusions of those 
acts of contemplation which begin before an actual cloud 
or flower or crystal. Painting is an arrest in the con- 
templation of things seen or imagined, but through this 
peculiar screen contemplation passes beyond, returns, 
sets out again. The conception will not fit art uni- 
versally, but it may be applied to the art with which 
Ruskin is concerned, and describes his intellectual habit. 
He is a man subject to a rapt vision of delicate things 
such as the fibres of moss, vision compact of minute, 
tender, treasuring observation and of religious awe. 
The emotion excited in him is of the kind that from 
ordinary people goes out only to other human beings in 
the exaltation of first love; from him it goes out to 
stones and waters, to dawn upon the hills. Under- 


standing him thus we should have to watch next what 
happens when this fervid vision of his crosses the vision 
of others, for he comes into the world of pictures not 
as the born picture-makers do, with an instinetive 
apprehension of the sacrifices to. be made, of the narrow 
line the picture takes through Nature, but asking what 
Painting done to render his own cherished studies. 
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We might caricature the situation by supposing a sea- 
creature to stumble into ‘the fields of our poetry and to 
demand of it images as familiar and exquisite of sea- 
weeds as it has given of flowers that are the close com- 
panions of men’s passions. Such a being would find 
that poetry gave an inadequate account of seaweeds, 
erroneous, fantastic or conventional. The peculiar 
angle at which Ruskin’s own passion of beauty 
crosses the arts is most clearly seen when he treats 
of architecture. Here, as in the field, of painting, 
his quick analytic intelligence rapidly covered the 
ordinary grounds of speculation, but the question he 
naturally asks of architecture is, How much sculpture 
of delicate natural forms, how much incrustation of 
fern and leaf, and how much colour like the flushing of 
clouds has the art given us ? 

We have to distinguish then between Ruskin’s in- 
tellectual apprehension and magnificent expression of 
what artists have intended and accomplished, and the 
rebellious inspiration which naturally drives him 
across art with explosions of resentment against the 
painter who does not satisfy his craving, and of rapture 
when he finds the painter who does. In all the powers 
of dialectical persuasion before works of art he is un- 
matched. Language employs two methods of persua- 
sion, one the suggestion of consent by building up a 
fabric of image and music in words and substituting it for 
the picture ; the other the throwing out of theories and 
the suggestion that the beauty of the work is proved by 
their stability. These are the means that every critic 
employs in his degree; the creation of something else 
in words, or the semblance of proof is the apparent 
instrument of conviction. Ruskin is unique in the 
variety and fervour of his attack, in the lavish un- 
scrupulous buttressing of his admiration with im- 
provised principles, and he stamps this hasty legislation 
with the style of eternity. 

Having illustrated this mingling of inspiration and 
splendid casuistry the handbook would have to follow 
Ruskin clean out of art into sociology, bearing the same 
clue, the admiration of those tender natural beauties, 
fear and rage at their destruction. His social theories 
are schemes for their preservation, and he applies this 
real standard of value to the makeshifts of commercial 
theory with deadly effect. 

The treatment I have sketched would save a good 
deal of misapprehension, because it would distinguish 
between the imposing body of doctrine, much of it so 
penetrating and ingenious, that sprang from curiosity 
and intellectual apprehension, and the part that was 
profoundly native, and would lead us to expect those 
outbreaks of the real deep affections making havoc of 
reasonable appreciation, and yet clothing themselves in 
a fantastic dress of reasoning. But to do all this and 
do it critically would demand a range of knowledge com- 

ble to that called for in an editor of Leonardo 
imself, and an appreciation of art that rarely goes 
with such knowledge. 

When we turn to the handbooks that have been 
written, there is first of all Mr. Collingwood’s,* of 
which a new edition has recently appeared. In this the 
treatment I have suggested is reversed. Ruskin is 
treated as the philosopher who has left in confused 
order a complete code of art. The opinions are 
detached from their occasion and appear as eternal 
abstract principles. Mr. Collingwood’s arrangement 
of framework and dovetailing of the opinions is a work 
of codifying creditable to his power of systematising 
and close knowledge of the texts. But the disad- 
vantages are grave. The applications are minimised, 
and the effort to make a complete and continuous 
code falsifies the importance of a great deal of the 
material. Moreover when - are to be filled, or 
ambiguous oracles, penn rae idea of the book pre- 
supposes in the writer access to an eternal and complete 
body of truth, and puts the modest disciple (Mr. 
Collingwood) in a false position. As an example of 
the kind of distortion that comes about | will take . 
this; the words ‘‘mouatain” and “cloud” do not 

r in the index. That only incidental reference 
uld be made to these in a book on the ‘‘ Art Teach- 
ing ” of Ruskin may be defended ; but if we are not to 
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miss his characteristic attitude to art, we must always 
think of him as going back from the picture to a fresh 
contemplation of the thing. Moreover the significance 
of Ruskin’s writing evaporates when it is translated 
into the bald language of précis. The book however, 
though not readable, has its uses for reference, fulfilling 
as it does some of the uses of a concordance. 

I may pass rapidly over a second book, M. de la 


Sizeranne’s ‘‘ Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty,”* 


because it has the rather special purpose of interesting 
French readers in Ruskin. To this end the writer 
makes the most of all that was striking and picturesque 
in the person and actions of his subject. The material 
is worked up by a brilliant journalist very much in- 
terested and impressed, and the book is well arranged 
to raise curiosity and invite study. On the critical 
side it is weak, but it has one great merit; its writer 
divines and conveys the mystical element in Ruskin’s 
attitude to Nature, the Franciscan in him. 

Mrs. Meynell in her ‘‘ John Ruskin ” for the ‘‘ Modern 
English Writers” seriest adopts a third course, but 
before discussing its success as a method of exposition, 
one must pay a tribute to the rare qualities of writing 
that distinguish the book. Mrs. Meynell resembles 
her subject on certain sides, in the ingenious critical 


play of her mind, in the vivid and scrupulous fitting of | 


words to its expression. A nice point of thought, a 
path taken where the more careless eye would see no 
gap in the hedge of platitude, words and phrases made 
clean by a use aside from hackneyed wont—these 
are the intellectual marks of a writer who has real 
vision and imagination. This resemblance to a side of 
Ruskin’s genius makes Mrs. Meynell an admirable 
guide to his felicities of discovery in vision or, in critical 
attack, to the pages where the conduct of an argu- 
ment is most adroit, or the image flowers out most 
vividly. The foible of her style is to nurse the érouvaiille 
of thought or phrase beyond its due. No later than the 
first paragraph of the book her pleasure in the colloca- 
tion ‘‘ multitude and movement,” the former word used 
in a novel and impressive way, is indulged at the 
expense of what the paragraph set out to say. 
The slight over-impressiveness of the phrase can 
only maintain itself by an ambiguity in its meaning. 
Occasionally too, the poetic: phrase (for example “the 
antiquities of childhood”) charming in itself, is sprung 
too suddenly on a context that looks for quieter state- 
ment. The air needs warming up to such a manner of 
speaking. Ruskin himself, like Carlyle, often suffered 
from the reverse difficulty, that of dropping from an 
exalted manner to the statement of a plain fact. Carlyle 
had to kick his facts and abuse them for being plain so 
as to sustain a pitch of heat at which he could 
pleasurably work. 

But I shall be tempted into digression. Mrs. 
Meynell’s plan is to take the books in the order of their 
appearance and present them in a critical exposition. 
This method has the great advantage that instead of 
treating all the thought as if it had been produced on 
one day and in the same mood, it allows for the growth 
and occasional character of the deliverances. More- 
over it has this advantage over cut and dried system- 
making, that the author can pick and choose the points 
where she is really prepared either to support or 
challenge, and can allow others to pass with less 
fundamental treatment. The book varies greatly in the 


degree of closeness with which questions are grasped, . 
judgments. 


from remarks that show a penetrating insight, to pas- 


sages in which the writer retreats to the distance of the © 


. admiring believer, pointing out beauties by the way. 
An example of the profounder treatment is the remark 
on p. 19 about Ruskin’s musical incapacity and the 
. bearing of this on his general view of art. Mrs. Meynell 
- might well have linked to this his failure to seize on 
the distinction between architecture as an art of 
Proportions and non-natural forms, like music, and 
painting and sculpture, the arts of imagery. 


An example of the exposition that really clears up a — 
| her ‘rather slighting reference to R. A. M. Stevenson. 


misconception is the passage pointing out the sense in 
' which the famous precept to choose nothing and reject 
’ fothing was used, addressed as it was to students in- 


~ * Translated by the-Gountess of Galloway. George 
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industrious records of fact. 

An example on the other side, where the main point 
is missed and we descend into a region of unprofitable 
contention, occurs’ in the chapter on the Two Paths.” 
Ruskin embarked. in this book on a speculation about 
the connexion between national virtue and national arts, 
The conditions are much too complex for such specula- 
tion to be either certainly true or false. This a critic 
might with advantage point out; but Mrs. Meynell is 
tempted to follow the speculation into Scotland and in- 
dulges in a curiously petulant recrimination on the sub- 
ject of tartan! This is to imitate her original too well. 
One obvious reason for the lack of decorative arts 
in peasant Scotland is poverty. Among the poor the 
only art that flourishes is the art that costs nothing in 
material, the art of poetry. Verses are made and can 
be carried in the head. 

Generally, I should say that Mrs. Meynell’s commen- 
tary is most valid when she is called to appreciate 
fineness of observation in nature and morals, or the 
logic and imagination of an argument. On the other 
hand when she comes to review Ruskin’s judgments in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting she is less certain 
of her ground. She is prepared rather to refine upon 
his judgments as dialectic, than to call them in ques- 
tion from an independent vision of the object. Her 
readiness to do battle when the subject is the literary 
art is in marked contrast to this docility ; indeed she is 
comically aggressive once or twice. Thus she excuses 
Ruskin’s love for Byron, Scott and Rogers as a case of 
filial piety. ‘‘ Otherwise, one should have needed to 
quote some phrase of his own to define the feebleness of 
the /taly, the cold corruption of heart of Don 
Juan, the inventory of nature’s beauties versified 
by Scott.” It was rather the poet of Childe Harold 
than of Don Juan that attracted Ruskin, and his com- 
mentator ought to understand why, and why the like 
romantic tourist in Scott and Rogers, the imagination 
lit by crag and tower, or by the cities of old Italy, 
appealed to him. But this by the way; the more 
serious defect is a vagueness as to what Ruskin has 
really established or destroyed in the field of those 
other arts. Thus in the mighty Claude-Turner cam- 
paign he certainly established Turner’s advance in 
knowledge of natural form and effect at a hundred 
points. But, now that the smoke of battle has cleared 
away, Claude is discovered upright and not a penny 
the worse’for his pounding in the estimation of picture 
lovers. The added dose of nature is inconsiderable 
compared with the part common to both, and a new 
critic might attack Turner for the huge part convention 
plays in his landscape as plausibly and as fruitlessly as 
Ruskin attacked Claude. We must separate out here 
what is of lasting value, Ruskin’s delight in the beauties 
of cloud, water, and rock, and of highly vitalised 
design, but we must not take for granted that a painter 
crushingly non-suited by Ruskin on a point dear to him 


is ruled altogether out of court; a valid plea may not 


have been heard. That Mrs. Meynell is vague about 
the rights and wrongs of this great action a phrase 
on p. 23 may be chosen to illustrate, where she classes 
‘*the brown tree” with the baggage of landscape art 
discredited: since Turner. Turner to the last painted 
nothing but brown trees; it was Constable who stood 
out for having them green. 

Another example I will take from the architectural 
One can well understand, given Ruskin’s 
theory of architecture as merely a framework for sculp- 


. ture, that he should admire ‘‘ Giotto’s Tower,” a frame 


that encloses one or two examples of very beautiful 
sculptor’s work. But when he goes on to hold up the 
Tower as a model of proportion, design, and colour, it 
is surely the wary critic’s duty to cry halt! The 
Baptistery—yes ; but the Tower, by all that is beautiful 
in the Baptistery, no. Now Mrs. Meynell appears to 


- swallow the camel here (p. 97). 


Finally, Mrs: Meynell misconceives the situation in 


She appears to think that Ruskin had anticipated the 
argument of the’‘‘ Velazquez” in a ‘single phrase. 
Stevenson very likely was less than just to Ruskin, and 
Ruskin certainly: allows. the doctrine of sacrifices a 


much bigger place: in -his philosophy of painting than 
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he usually gets credit for. But there is a point at 
which he halts and states the presence in painting of 
mystery and swamped detail rather than explains the 
procedure of the eye and intellect that justifies these 
particular sacrifices. Like Reynolds before him he 
hesitated before this analysis, and Mrs. Meynell, in 
more than one passage, herself points to the absence 
of a rationale. That blank is filled by the theory that 
Stevenson expounds. 

These qualifications do not, I hope, destroy the im- 
pression I wish to convey of admiration for the insight 
and sympathy brought by Mrs. Meynell to the per- 
formance of an exacting task. D. S. M. 


WAGNER AND NIETZSCHE. 


WHEN Nietzsche died a little while ago there was 
no renewal of the ancient squabble amongst 
musicians sufficiently literate to have read him and 
understood the real question at issue betwixt him and 
Wagner. Yet it is only a few years since every sen- 
tence he wrote against Wagner, his early attachment to 
Wagner and subsequent falling away, his personal 
habits and his ultimate madness, used to provoke fiery 
discussion in every capital in Europe—every capital 
save London, where the musicians never read any- 
thing but the journals of their trade societies, and never 
discuss anything but their salaries and their commercial 
grievances. Whether it is that we feel Nietzsche 
to be already played out, or whether it is that we are 
grown tired and. sick of the eternal elevation of 
Wagner’s ‘‘ teaching ” above his music, cannot be said 
with certainty ; but there is the astonishing fact—a 
great leader of philosophic thought dies, and though 
he has made the most terrible—the only terrible— 
attack ever made on the greatest musician born into 
the century, no one seems concerned, no one attacks 
the memory of the philosopher or defends the musician. 

After all, this is not so extraordinary as at first it 
appears. We can now perceive that the real difference 


between the two men was not so obvious, as has been 


supposed. We now know enough of both of them to 
realise the entire insufficiency of the old hypothesis 
invented to account for their quarrel. It is no longer 
enough to say that Nietzsche deserted Wagner because 
he was going mad, or because Wagner could stand on 
his head while he knew not how, or because they were 
both preposterously vain. In fact, now that we know 
so much of Nietzsche, now that we even understand 
Richard a little better, the real puzzle is not Why did 
the friends quarrel? but How on earth did two such 
men ever become friends? For good or evil, Wagner 
followed his thought logically to the end, however 
absurd it might be. Nietzsche’s mind never worked 
continuously ; one never knows whether he proceeded 
by one Jong jump from his premisses to his conclusions, 
or whether his conclusions came first and the premisses 
were invented to justify them; but in either case his 
argument is never a real argument: the steps of it 
are not real steps: they are as stepping stones 


. deliberately dropped into the broken stream of his 


thought that others may cross. Wagner was always 
driven by a pressure of emotion in this direc- 
tion or in that. Nietzsche’s emotions troubled him 
little; his intellect was swift and perceived certain 
things quickly ; but the only passion he experienced in 
any serious degree was a bitter longing to destroy 
everyone who looked at life with other eyes than his 
own. Wagner is usually spoken of as the bigot, the 
narrow fanatic; but compare his judgments on other 
composers with Nietzsche’s superbly impudent and 
lengthy list of antipathies, and it is immediately seen 
that Nietzsche was the intolerant man, and Wagner, 
by comparison, the man of unbounded catholicity. 

agner was in his soul a poet. Nietzsche tried hard 


all his life to become one, and never had. more than a 
couple of moments of, poetic feeling and. insight. 
Wagner was a democrat,a man; sprung from, the 

eople, believing in .the people, and speaking for them. 
Nietzsche represented.an aristocracy, so very.exclusive 
that properly speaking he was the only member of it. 
Finally, Wagner was a master musician who saw into 
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the very heart of music. Nietzsche was a dilettante 
who saw only the surface, and not a large part of the 
surface inany one glance, One wonders how ever they 
managed to spend five minutes together without coming 
toblows. Nietzsche’s shallowness and dilettantism shows 
itself clearly in one of his later utterances on Wagner—— 
an utterance which reveals only too clearly that he had 
never at any time in the slightest degree understood 
Wagner's greatness as sheer musician. He says that 
Wagner’s musical phrases represent nothing more than 
gestures. Now, if a man dislikes Wagner or any other 
composer, he is surely to be more admired for saying so 
than for ‘‘ becoming more tolerant” ‘‘in the way of 
duty,” to use Mr. Joseph Bennett’s words—I would 
prefer to say ‘‘in the way of business.” I think none 
the less of Nietzsche for boldly uttering a judgment 
which if true would be damning; but in this case it is 
Nietzsche, not Wagner, who is damned. For the truth 
is that when we hear Wagner’s musical phrases we 
realise that in inventing them Wagner achieved a feat 
equal and parallel to that of the sculptor when he 
designs a marble group which can be looked at from 
any side, each view revealing a perfectly satisfactory 
composition, to say the least, and all the different 
aspects going to deepen and strengthen one general 
impression of the whole work. Take almost any 
phrase out of, say, the first act of ‘‘ The Valkyrie.” 
We find in it, first, perfect decorative beauty; second, 
a rare quality of picturesqueness; third, something 
of the broad emotion of the scene in which it occurs ; 
fourth, it expresses with the finest precision the pas- 
sion and character of the particular person of the 
drama to whom it is given, or whom it accompanies ; 
last, it is.an essential part of the musical scheme of the 
entire act. 1 mention ‘‘ Valkyrie” because it is the 
most frequently heard, and the most definite in its 
emotion and atmosphere of Wagner’s later operas. 
But take a much more subtle and intricate work, 
‘*Tristan and Isolda,” and each tiniest piece of recita- 
tive will be found to possess the same manifold variety 
and the same unity. It is this that lifts Wagner’s best 
work above all other operatic music. Yet Nietzsche 
could see in it nothing save ‘‘ gestures,” and he could 
pass from it to musical matter, interesting enough in its 
way but meaningless and colourless by comparison, 
such as the ‘‘ Carmen” of Bizet. He can never have 
seen a great deal of Wagner in Wagner, whatever he 
read into him during the period of their friendship. He 
eveo tried to make Wagner like Brahms—as if a man 
could ever like Wagner and Brahms at the same 
time ! 

The fact is that the two men were never genuine 
friends. Nietzsche was attracted to Wagner for a 
time, but, even if he had not been so very wise as to 
get rid of all the troubles of the unfathomable world by 
going mad, he would have taken his own road again as 
soon as he found that his road was not Wagner’s, or 
that Wagner’s road was not his. They were as two 
planets of different orbits which touched for a moment. 
Fortunately the collision did not result in any serious 
casualties. lt is true the lesser orb immediately began 
to call the greater bad names because the greater 
declined to change his course and follow after the 
lesser ; but names hurt.no one. The goal that each 
sought was nothing less than a solution of the problem 
How to be Happy though Alive. This quest after 
happiness is one of the oddest vagaries of mankind. 
When the mud blossomed; and that delightful animal, 
man, came forth, he speedily—that is, in a few million 
years—displayed many surprising gifts, and, later, 
developed many talents even more surprising. He 
could love and he could hate; he could continue his 
species ; he learnt to fall in love and out again; he 
mastered the art of running into debt and running away 
instead of paying ; he learnt how to slay his fellow, and 
the first to do so laid {the foundation of all. the war 
offices in the world ; he learnt howto make money, and, 


perceiving that its valuable quality is that it can be 


spent, became. an adept at spending his own, and, 
when e could get it, that of other people. He be- 
came sensitive to colours and sounds and ideas; 
so that he would —very often must —live or 
die . for an idea, and sunrise and sunset and 
moonlight, and the sound of a beautiful voice or 
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instrument would move him to tears and thrill him 
from the crown of his head to the heel of his foot. 
All these native gifts and acquired talents he utilised ; 
he fought, he loved, he hated, he built, he created 
mighty works of art; everything gave him pleasure, 
and one might expect him to have been happy. But 
he would not. Everlastingly he sought a phantom 
something which he called happiness. What it was, 
he knew not—carefully analysed it would seem to be 
a state of perfect rest and at the time of rapid motion: 
he wanted the sweets of repose combined with the 
satisfaction of having all his powers and faculties in 
full action ; but as for the way of attaining it, he has 
always held that it would come through some one 
thing in life—through the love of some unheard of, 
unequalled, woman, or through the cultivation of his 
intellect or some one other of the many sides of 
his nature. Nietzsche believed in the cultivation 
of the intellect. His Above-man, were he possible, 
would be merely an analytical monstrosity, a sort 
of walking microscope or telescope of tremendous 
power. Wagner believed in many things at different 
times. Being a German of the Germans, he of 
course started with the undreamed-of woman as the 
‘*redeemer.” In the ‘Flying Dutchman,” suffering 
humanity is redeemed by the love of Senta, who is 
faithful to death. The notion is farcical ; for what is it 
to the Dutchman that a woman loves him if he does 
not love her? In ‘‘ Tristan” we see the man and the 
woman finding their happiness in their love for a 
while, but as their absorption in each other quite unfits 
them for this world, they are sent off to the grave to 
find their final happiness there if they can. Wotan and 
Briinnhilde also take refuge in extinction; Parsifal 
renounces every desire in life and takes refuge in a living 

ave. To the problem How to be Happy though Alive 

agner found no solution. 

There is no solution. There is no such thing as the 
happiness men have continuously sought: you cannot 
sit still and walk at the same moment. There is some- 
thing much nobler to be found quite easily, a satisfac- 
tion of all the deepest needs of our nature as fast as 
they make themselves felt. There is no help to be 
expected from outside: we must each create our own 
satisfaction. The tragedy of life is that so many people 
pass through it, from hour to hour, from day to day, 
from year to year, expecting their satisfaction to be 
presented them, gratis, without effort on their part, by 
some outside force. That never happened: the most 
that comes from outside is the opportunity of satisfying 
ourselves through our own energy, our power of love or 
hate, our power of taking delight in great deeds, great 
thoughts, great works of art. Nor is there any final 
satisfaction : if we satisfy our bodily hunger and thirst 
in the morning, before evening we are hungry and 
thirsty again ; and the spiritual hunger and thirst differ 
in no wise from the bodily. Nothing can be won by 
the over-development of one side of our nature alone ; 
for the other sides, starved, cry vehemently for heir 
satisfaction. We are surrounded in this life by antago- 
nistic forces : to hold our own, to find our satisfaction, 
to feel ‘‘happy,” we must have within us counter-forces 
of love and hate, love for our friends, hate for those 
who would demoralise or limit us ; and the gratification 
of this love and this hate is one of the most important 
businesses of life, if not the most important. 

With all this Wagner, in his art-work, had nothing 
todo. He thought he had, and Nietzsche thought he 
had; and for a time Nietzsche thought Wagner had 
solved the grand problem. Therefore their brief friend- 
ship was founded on a lie. The wonder is not that it 
collapsed, but that, founded ona supposition so absurd, 
it ever began, or endured for five seconds. J. F. R. 


THIS INIMPEDIBLE MR. JONES. 


I KNOW not which is the quainter phenomenon : the 

persistency of the dramatic ‘critics, as a class, in 
belittling Mr. Jones, or the continued success of Mr. 
Jones in dwarfing before the public those rivals whom 
the dramatic critics delight to honour. Mr. Jones, 
according to the scribes, is not a good playwright ; and 
yet, obviously, he is the most successful playwright of 
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his time. Of course, the scribes might reconcile these 
two facts by —— that public favour is no criterion 
of merit in art. ut that would be to cut the 
ground from beneath their feet; inasmuch as (I 
speak of them as a class) they regard the public 
as a sage court of appeal in dramatic cases, and 
themselves as loving interpreters of the public taste. 
And so they must use some other means of per- 
suading themselves that he who puts their backs up 
writes bad plays. Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and they found the means on the hundredth night of 
“The Manceuvres of Jane.” They explained, unani- 
mously, that this poor rigmarole had been saved by the 
genius of the mimes engaged for it. Confronted with 
‘* The Lackey’s Carnival” and with the likelihood that 
it would have as unconscionable a run as ‘‘ The 
Manceuvres of Jane,” they again rushed into 
ecstasies over the acting: the play was poor stuff 
throughout, but it was possible that the brilliant inter- 
pretation of it might, &c. And they have just repeated 
the trick over ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence.” ‘‘ Mr. Jones,” 
says the most typical of the critics, ‘‘has fitted up a 
kind of framework, and Mr. Wyndham, with the 
members of his company, has filled in the living figures 
with such success that a drama of extraordinary thin- 
ness in construction and in the quality of its story 
becomes at once a success through the quality of 
its acting.” Doubtless, the critic of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph” knows as well as I that the most a 
playwright can do is to ‘fit up a kind of frame- 
work,” and that a play is good or bad according as 
the framework is of a right or wrong kind. 
But his implication is obvious: Mr. Wyndham 
and Miss Lena Ashwell deserve the credit of 
having saved Mr. Jones, and had their parts been 
acted by inferior mimes the play would have been no- 
where. I should be the last to deny the value of Mr. 
Wyndham’s acting, or of Miss Ashwell’s. I intend 
to pay to each of them a flaming tribute before I 
conclude this article. I know that the tensity of our 
emotion in watching the third act of ‘‘Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence” was due partly to the fineness of the acting. 
But I protest that it is unfair (or would be unfair, were it 
not so ludicrous) to withhold praise from the man who 
conceived that third act and wrote that dialogue which 
the two mimes so finely interpret for him. Anyone with 
any sense for the theatre must know that the scene 
between Mrs. Dane and Sir Daniel Carteret would be 
tremendous even in the hands of two duffers. It is an 
‘** actor-proof scene,” in the sense that it could only be 
more or less tremendous in proportion to the ability 
of its exponents. Had any other dramatist written it, 
how differently it would have fared at the critics’ 
hands! Had Mr. Pinero written it, what a marketful 
of flowers would have been thrown across the shoulders 
of Mr. Wyndham and Miss Ashwell at the feet of ‘‘ our 
premier dramatist”! But then Mr. Pinero has never 
got himself disliked by the critics. For he is not a 
personal force, he stands for no ideas. His amiable 
lack of courage and originality (combined with his 
great technical ability and his humour) have won him 
his exaltation at the critics’ hands. He is still dubbed 
‘our premier dramatist,” and will continue to be so 
dubbed, although Mr. Jones is now (after many years 
of learning) his equal in technique, and has as much 
sureness and neatness in expressing through the 
medium of drama what is in his head as has Mr. Pinero 
in expressing what is in the heads of other people. 
What Lord Rosebery is in politics, that is Mr. Pinero 
in drama : each is a leader by reason of his not leading. 
When Lord Rosebery tried to lead his party, he was 
by his party hustled out of public life. If he tried to 
lead again, the process would probably be repeated. 
If Mr. Pinero had ever tried to lead, he would have 
been hounded down by a pack of furious critics. 
He would no longer have been dubbed “ our 
premier dramatist.” His weakness is his strength. 
Mr. Jones’ strength is his weakness. He must 
expect no laurels from the critics as a class. But 
‘he may find consolation in the rare coincidence that 
he, whose plays have on the average longer runs and 
catch the public more surély than the plays of other 
men, is also the dramatist most admired by the few 
folk who take a serious interest in dramatic art. 
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‘* Of extraordinary thinness in construction and in the 
quality of its story.” In other words, a simple play, 
evolving itself quite naturally through the conflict of 
a few characters who are placed in certain simple cir- 
cumstances. Not a machine-play, compact of little 
wheel-like characters, for the out-grinding of situations. 
Mr. Jones has used his ingenuity not in twisting up and 
smoothing out a series of complications beyond the 
power of Life, ’but in contriving certain complications in 
which Life might easily keep pace withhim. In form, the 
play is a comedy, with a tragic interlude. This inter- 
lude is the great point in the play. It may be that Mr. 
Jones wrote the rest of the play for its sake. But it 
matters not whether Mr. Jones acted on this principle 
ornot. A dramatist is quite justified in writing a play 
for the sake of a scene, so long as he leads up to the 
scene in a natural and plausible manner. And in 
‘* Mrs. Dane’s Defence”’ there is nothing to betray a hunt 
for effect. The great scene comes inevitably out of what 
has gone before, and what has gone before was a natural 
procession of events. Nor is what comes after the great 
scene a mere perfunctory winding-up. It is an anti- 
climax of the right kind. The results of the great 
scene are dubious when the curtain rises on the fourth 
act. The characters have still to find their way out. 
And Mr. Jones leaves them to find it out for themselves, 
leaves them to do what they would do in real life. 
The way they find is, as we are convinced when it is 
shown to us, the only way which they, being what they 
are and being placed in these circumstances, could find. 
There is no straining after effect, no suicide committed 
with a view to giving the audience an extra thrill. 
None of the characters is of a suicidal tendency, and 
accordingly none of them commits suicide. They make 


the best of a bad job, and the curtain falls on a con-_ 


vincing comedy. 

But, even if the setting of the great scene were 
wrought ill, Mr. Jones would still have to be congratu- 
lated on a triumph. He would still have done what no 
one else has yet done: given us in the theatre that 

culiar kind of emotion which is sometimes to be felt 
in a law-court. Law-courts are dull enough places at 
most times, though one finds in the dullest little suit 
more entertainment than in the average play. But 
there are times when the law-courts afford one the 
most intense and intolerable emotion. To see a clever 
witness, whose whole future depends on his ability to 
maintain unshaken some story which (you are sure) he 
has invented ; to hear him (or her) cross-examined by a 
master in the horrible art; to watch that long-drawn 
contest between mind and mind, that duel of stealthy 
approaches and stealthy evasions, of sudden thrusts 
parried, and of blows driven home—I know not any 
excitement so fearful as comes to me in these moments. 
It is often said that no false story, however ably planned, 
can withstand the onslaught of a first-rate cross- 
examiner. But this is not true. I remember hear- 
ing the late Mr. Hurlbert cross-examined for two 
whole days on a story which was well known to be 
false, cross-examined mercilessly by the late Mr. Candy. 
He never tripped once. Preposterous and impossible 
as his story was to common-sense, it could not be 
shaken legally. The verdict had to be given in his 
favour. But usually, of course, the desperate skill of a 
witness at bay gradually breaks down before the cold 
professional skill of the lawyer. The witness begins to 
hesitate. He contradicts himself. Asked to reconcile 
the contradiction, he is silent. You hear the rustle 
and the sigh that are called ‘‘ sensation” by the 
reporters. You see the Judge turn and glance om- 
inously ove~this spectacles. Your sympathy is all for the 
wretched creature in the witness-box, and yet all the 
time you are aware of a keen intellectual delight in the 
process by which he is being ruined. Well! it is that 
dual emotion which Mr. Jones has enabled us to feel for 
the first time ina theatre. When Sir Daniel Carteret is 
putting his questions to Mrs. Dane, we hold our breath, 
while one side of our nature is bleeding for the woman, 
and the other rejoicing in Sir Daniel’s skill. What will be 
his next question? Ah, she betrayed herself then! No, 
she has extricated herself. . . . Never, save in the crisis 
of a cause ctlbre, was such intense silence and 
stillness as during this scene. Every now and 


then, after some point elicited, there was the rustle 
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and the sigh which I know so well elsewhere. Of 
course, the issues in a law-court are real, here they are 
fictional. But one’s interest in a law-suit (unless one 
be a litigant or a friend of the litigants) is merely 
esthetic. I vow that not I nor anyone ever was more 
moved zsthetically in a law-court than at Wyndham’s 
Theatre last Tuesday. I cannot pay Mr. Jones a higher 
compliment than that. 

He, I am sure, will be eager to give a share of the 
compliment to Mr. Wyndham and Miss Ashwell. Let 
him do so, byall means. Miss Ashwell (whom I delight 
to see, at length, in a part worthy of her) was quite 
wonderful as the distracted witness. I shall remember 
those hunted eyes, those pauses, those quick faint 
answers, that wild hysteria of her breakdown which 
after the long ordeal came to us all as a physical relief. 
And Mr. Wyndham, too, was immensely skilful in his 
combination of the professional lawyer with the pro- 
spective father-in-law. He has never done anything 
better. So fine were the two chief performances that 
it were absurd to enumerate the rest. Enough that 
they were satisfactory. 

Melodrama, the celebrated art-form, died last Satur- 
day evening at the Lyceum Theatre. As I lately 
announced, it had long been ailing. At the Adelphi 
Theatre, the home of its greatest triumphs, it had been 
lying-in a state of piteous collapse ; but no one foresaw 
that its removal to the Lyceum would prove fatal ; there 
was great hope, indeed, that the change of scene would 
bring about a turn for the better. The end came very 
suddenly. Universal sympathy will be extended to 
Messrs. F. Latham and Seymour Hicks. They, and 
Mr. Comyns Carr, the eminent specialist, have the con- 
solation of knowing that all was done that could be 
done by skill and devotion. Indeed (metaphor be 
dropped), it was because ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” was a 
remarkably good melodrama, fraught with topical emo- 
tion, remarkably well acted, remarkably well mounted, 
that its failure to impress the audience was so signal a 
proof that there is no longer (at least, in London) 
any use for melodrama. Had it been a poor play, 
poorly acted and mounted, the unmannerly ‘‘ guying ” 
of its last two acts would have proved nothing. [n the 
actual circumstances, the “‘ guying” proved cunclu- 
sively that London audiences can no longer be coaxed 
even into a sentimental toleration of this form which 
enthralled them a few years ago. Managers will have 
to recognise the change that has come over the public. 
Mr. Seymour Hicks, gliding deprecatorily from the 
footlights under a shower of playful groans, evidently 
recognised the change. Even Mr. Comyns Carr, lead- 
ing him firmly back and upturning to the gallery ‘‘ the 
front of Jove himself,” must, in his heart, have known 
that the game of melodrama was up. I think I know the 
reason of the change that has come over the public; ‘‘ but 
that is another” article. Enough that the change has 
come, and that all old playgoers who keep warm corners 
in their hearts for the old hero and heroine and villain 
must lose no time in booking seats for the Lyceum. 
After the run of this piece, these figures will be (in 
London) no more. Their knell was tolled in the titters 
of last Saturday evening. Melancholy music! all the 
more melancholy because it was suspended during the 
appearances of the comic man. Yes! even the comic 
man will have to go. ‘‘ Him too hath Time betrayéd 
unto Death.” Let the indignation of him and his com- 
rades as they fly down to the shades be tempered by us 
with a tear or two. Max. 


INSURANCE CRITICISM. 


NSURANCE criticism is usually meant to be taken 
seriously. It is frequently biassed. It is often 
ignorant ; it is seldom humorous, and there are some 
people to whom it presents apparently insurmountable 
difficulties. Itis right for such criticisms to be normally 
serious. Itis a pity that they should exhibit bias. A 
concrete specimen of the latter sort appears in a recent 
number of the ‘‘ Investors’ Review,” the subject being 
the Ocean Accident Corporation, whose accounts are 
apparently entirely unintelligible to the author of the 
criticism. 
In the first place he is doubtful whether the business 
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now being done is a paying one. The figures 
show that 51 per cent. of the premiums received were 
absorbed in claims; 32 per cent. in expenses and 
14 per cent. in transfer to reserves. A trading profit 
of 18 per cent. of the premiums would appear to 
the ordinary mind sufficiently substantial; it is cer- 
tainly considerably in excess of the average profit of 
accident and fire insurance companies. It is apparently 
considered that the transfer of ‘‘a mere y 
to reserves, a mere 14 per cent. of the premiums, 
is a sign of weakness. The most cursory acquaintance 
with insurance accounts would show that it was an 
altogether exceptionally large amount by which to in- 
crease the reserves. As a matter of fact the reserves 
of the Ocean have been increasing far more rapidly 
than those of any other company. They were £200,000 
at the end of 1896 ; they were £783,000 at the end of 
1899. There are only six other accident companies 
whose whole funds excluding capital exceed £100,000, 
which is the amount transferred by the Ocean to re- 
serves in a single year. These six companies between 
them increased their funds in 1899 by almost exactly 
the same amount as the Ocean added single-handed. 
The critic is one moment objecting to inadequate 
additions to the funds, which in actual fact are as great 
as the next six biggest companies combined, and. a few 
lines farther on he talks of a poor return to the policy- 
holders. A man might logically grumble at the policy- 
holders faring badly because the increase in funds was 
so large, or at the increase in funds being small because 
the policy-holders fared too well, but with such figures 
as those of the Ocean the statements that the increase 
in funds and the return to policy-holders are both too 
small are mutually contradictory. 

Our entertaining critic next grumbles at an -expendi- 
ture of 32 per cent. of the premiums being too high. If he 
would condescend to look at any insurance annual setting 
forth the expenditure of accident insurance companies, 
he would find that such an expenditure was below the 
average of such companies, and further research would 
show that the expenditure of fire insurance companies 
also was in excess of the Ocean ratio. A further 

ievance is that the reassurances and bonuses to the 
insured are deducted from the premiums. The practice 
is quite possibly wrong, and many offices do not adopt 
it, but the effect of it is to make the claims and the 
profit appear in a less favourable light than otherwise 
they would. It is a point which has often been dis- 
cussed and companies that do not present their 
accounts in this way are usually condemned for trying 
to make themselves out better than they are. 

The absence of all knowledge of insurance matters 
lands the critic in hopeless muddles on such subjects as 
provision for unexpired risks, provision for cancelments 
and non-renewals, compensation paid and provided for, 
and the nature of the risks involved, though on the 
latter subject the critic seems to acknowledge doubts 
as to the correctness of his suppositions. The issue 
of additional share capital is another stumbling 
block, because apparently the writer is unaware of the 
difference between life assurance and accident insurance 
companies. When well established, no useful purpose 
is served by increasing the share capital of a life office ; 
but when an accident company has multiplied its busi- 
ness sixfold in five years, as the Ocean has done, the 
provision of additional share capital is eminently 
desirable, and is advantageous both to policy-holders 
and shareholders. The article is full of absurdities 
from beginning to end; but as there may be some 
people incapable of seeing for themselves, some good 
purpose may be served by showing how utterly un- 
reliable insurance criticism may be when written by 
people entirely ignorant of the subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FRY COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Estate Office, Markethill, co. Armagh, 
2 October, 1900. 


Sir,—In reply to the statement in your article of the 
22nd September on “Irish Landlords and Unionism ” 
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with reference to the recommendations of the Fry 
Commission viz. ‘‘they would not cure the essential 
vice of the whole system ” I wish to direct your atten- 
tion to the following. passages in the report. Quoting 
from the report of Mr. Morley’s committee that “‘ ‘ there 
is neither a common understanding of the law or any- 
thing approaching uniformity in practice’ our experience 
convinces us that what was true in 1894 is true now. 
In such fashion is the solution attempted of one of the 
most arduous problems of distributive justice which has 
ever been raised.” 

“‘The Assistant Commissioners when acting as 
valuers of the Land Commission are suspected of being 
closely in sympathy with the Assistant Commissioners 
from whom a rehearing is demanded (as they all belong 
to the same class and perform interchangeable duties 
with them) and are therefore said to be wanting in that 
independence which is a statutory condition of their 
employment.” 

‘*The decisions of the Land Commission in a very 
great number of cases do little more than register the 
decision of the Court valuers.” 

“The investigation of the Court valuer as hitherto 
carried on cannot be considered an independent one.” 

‘* Such slavish copying of a blunder is very cogent 
evidence of the want of independence in the operation 
of Court valuers. The present practice does not in our 
opinion satisfactorily secure a real re-hearing of the 
matter under discussion.” 

‘We have come to the conclusion that in point of 
fact, fair rents are now ascertained with rare exceptions 
by reference only to what we have called the technical 
line of evidence and that the circumstances of the case, 
holding, and district do not receive that consideration 
which the Act of 1881 directs.” 

** Cases have come before us in which it is difficult to 
reconcile the very high prices paid for tenant right, 
where the tenant had no improvements, with the notion 
that the fair rent is adequate. These cases are sufficient 
to make it plain that individual cases of miscarriage 
have occurred and to confirm us in the opinion that in 
some instances an occupation interest has been allowed 
for.” 

Anyone who takes the trouble to read the evidence 
on which the report is based will have no difficulty in 
arriving at the same conclusions. Your space will not 
admit of a list of the recommendations suggested, 
which in the opinion of those who are acquainted with 
the subject would prove a great check on the abuses 
to which the Commissioners persist in adhering. 


I am, your obedient servant, 
Henry A. JOHNSTON. 


[The extracts from the Report of the Fry Commis- 
sion fully substantiate our contention that the Land 
Commission is a most unsatisfactory tribunal, one 
whose continuance as at present is impossible in any 
civilised and orderly State. Anyone acquainted with 
things agrarian in Ireland could give many concrete 
instances of blunders—not all on one side—made by 
court valuers. But we maintain that these evils are 
inherent in the system of rent-fixing by a peripatetic 
tribunal, or indeed by any tribunal, and that no amount 
of tinkering at the machinery will cure its essential 
vice. Our judicial system is, we flatter ourselves, the 
purest and justest:in the world. Its rules are based on 
the experience of the finest intellects through centuries. 
And yet any barrister or judge will admit that mistakes: 
—accidents—injustices—are not infrequent. How 
much more must there be mistakes—assuming good 
faith on all sides—in such an impossible task as rent- 


. fixing by men who have to “‘ inspect” a score of farms 


on a short winter’s day? If every valuer were a Sir 
Edward Fry such mistakes would occur, and even if 
ideal justice were attained there remains the fact that 
no country could be contented or prosperous under 
what Sir Edward called ‘‘the burden of a perpetually 
recurring litigation.” We still maintain, then, that 
the Fry recommendations, whilst they might constitute 
a **check” here or there, would carry no cure, and we 
repeat that the Irish landlords would be acting more 
wisely in directing their attention to the facilitating of 
the working out of -the inevitable in the shape of 
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occupying ownership with ample compensation, than in 
railing against a Government that does not court 
destruction by attempting the impossible.—Ep. S.R.] 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Sligo, 1 October, 1900. 

Sir,—Here beside a ‘‘ melancholy ocean,” one takes 
up one’s ‘“‘Times” with the hope of getting some 
light, but during the past week its columns have been 
chiefly filled by the Ins and the Outs abusing each other, 
the kettles calling the pots black. 

Do not these gentlemen take themselves too seriously ? 
Great Britain, with its civil servants, governs itself 
fairly well, in spite of the blunders of the talkers, who 
find it more agreeable to their tastes to abuse each 
other than to give us solid food for reflection. 

Richard Cobden, the son of a small farmer and a 
Manchester calico-printer, was the chief agent in getting 
us Free Trade, which has kept us free from the wasting 
wars of the last century, as no one cares to fight with 
their best customer. Neither Europe nor America cares 
to gratify its hatred by spoiling its largest market. 
This and the Reform Bill of ’32 were carried by the 
Liberal party, giving us peace at home and abroad 
and unexampled prosperity, but that party threw away 
all the advantages which ought to have accrued to 
itself through its vanity, in thinking it could settle Irish» 
affairs which ever since Ireland has been captured by 
England have been the despair of English statesmen. 

Through England’s action Ireland has escaped worse 
evils, we have had a good deal of agrarian crime, but 
have escaped the horrors of the French Revolution. 
We have had as much freedom as was good for us, 
and we have had no massacres on account of religion, 
as in France, but the Irish with all the fascination per- 
taining to their race have been an incompetent people. 

** When sick in fortune, often the surfeit of their own 
behaviour, they make guilty of their disasters, the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, as if they were villains by 
necessity, fools by heavenly compulsion.” 

A great Frenchman has said that a nation gets 
exactly the government it deserves. The Irish must 
have great possibilities in the future. Left to them- 
selves Ireland would have remained a h—Ill, as was 
proved on a recent Sunday, by the exhibition of two of 
her most prominent politicians, who for hours did nothing 
but abuse each other, in language which no respectable 
paper could report. 

England has never realised the solvent force of the 
Keltic character, in the breaking up of all that is good 
and great. The English Liberal party dates its im- 
potency from the alliance of Mr. Gladstone with the 
enemies of his country. Their manifestoes are mere 
words, with no trace of efficiency which is what our 
Empire wants. Keltic sympathy is attractive, but facts 
keep what sympathy would lose. Irish representation 
will do nothing to increase efficiency, and ought to take 
be proper place in a House which it has lowered, and 

ates. 

Like all weak nations, they are the victims of super- 
stition, which plunders them to the breaking point. 
Both English parties have played into the hands of the 
Roman Curia, the Liberals in their attempted Home » 
Rule, and now the Conservatives, through Mr. T. W. » 
Russell, are playing the same game, owing to absolute 
ignorance of the hidden springs and pitfalls which 
permeate Irish life. Well may Ireland say, ‘‘ A plague : 
on both your Houses !” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
_AN ONLOOKER. 


THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


8 October, 1900. 


Sir,—Mr. Kinloch’s letter in your issue of the 6th 
inst. came somewhat as a surprise to me as I had no 
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idea that my previous letter could be construed as a 
reflection on the difficulty of the Russian language. I 
am only on the very threshold of the study, but the 
glance I have given to its general aspect leads me to. 
believe that it certainly presents no more difficulty than 
most of our modern European tongues and probably 
considerably less than Attic Greek which is expected of 
every student. They all yield very readily to a solid 
preparation in comparative grammar. It is to an 
Oriental language then one must turn to test one’s 
endurance. 

My contention was that so much is nowadays expected 
of anyone aspiring to even average culture, that one can. 
scarcely suppress a start of dismay at the prospect of 
adding Russian to an already heavy list. That is what 
Mr. Kinloch asks us to do when he suggests placing 
Russian on the footing of French and German. Yet 
how many men are there of limited leisure who, after 
devoting time to the thousand and one subjects they are 
expected to be familiar with, can accept this additional 
task cheerfully? Though my deeds belie my words 
inasmuch as I have decided to study Russian myself, I 
am still of opinion that the subject should keep its. 
present position of a ‘‘ fancy.” 

lt was with mixed feelings that I read Miss Keeton’s 
remarks concerning your musical critic. Not that I 
relish, any more than she, the cold-water treatment to- 
which our correspondence has been subjected, but | 
have grown accustomed to “J. F. R.” He is unique. 
It is a pleasant relief to turn from the monotonous 
respectability of what constitutes current musical 
criticism, and be shaken up by one of his articles. 
Besides, though we may sometimes think him indis- 
criminate in his attacks, he has undoubtedly ‘gone 
for” many things which needed it badly of which others 
stood in superstitious awe.—Yours faithfully, 


Epwin Evans. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW, 


Sir,—In his letter my friend Mr. Alexander Kinloch. 
might have stated that Russian serves as a key to the 
other Slavonic tongues, i.e. Polish, Chekh, Servian,. 
and Bulgarian—of which Professor W. R. Morfill, of 
Oxford, has compiled useful grammars—though each of 
these has its peculiarities. (The last-mentioned is in a 
state of flux, the literary language being loaded with 
Russisms while the colloquial almost baffles compre- 
hension, to judge from the specimens in the Govern- 
ment Sbornik.) Prince Bismarck, an exceptional 
linguist, who knew Russian well, declared that it 
might be effectively substituted for Greek for educa- 
tional purposes, on account of the mental discipline- 
involved in learning declensions of substantives. 

Miss A. E. Keeton’s protest against the term 
‘*barbarians” being applied to Russians is well timed. 
Both in Moscow and St. Petersburg I heard expres- 
sions of bitter resentment against Western nations for 
this popular error. There isan amusing rivalry between. 
the old and new capitals—Moscow says S. Petersburg 
is not Russian, but European, while S. Petersburg looks 
upon Moscow as old-fashioned. Educated people in 
S. Petersburg speak French and German as well as 
their own language, sometimes better, and I was 
directed to say merci at table instead of the good 
Slavonic spasibo, which I had heard and used in 
Moscow. Although they possess . definite national 
characteristics, the Russians have wonderfully assimi- 
lated Western culture and civilisation. A leading 
Moscow gentleman wrote to me after I had given a 
lecture on my experiences : ‘* My dear Franz Vasilievich,. 
what did you say about us? Not that we are bar- 
barians, I hope.” I hastened to assure him that such 
was not my opinion. 

I see no allusion in Miss Keeton’s letter to the Russian. 
gipsy songs, which have a distinct character of their 
own. The title of Tshaikovski’s opera is ‘‘ Evgeni 
Oniegin,” and is founded on the well-known romance in 
verse of Alexander Pushkin.— Your obedient servant, 


P. M. 
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REVIEWS. 
CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM. 


‘The Romantic Triumph.” By T. S. Omond. London : 
Blackwood. 1900. 55. net. 


o HAT is all this talk” said Goethe ‘ about 

‘ classic’ and ‘ romantic’? I call the ‘ classic’ 
healthy the ‘romantic’ sickly. In this sense the 
‘Nibelungen Lied’ is as classic as the ‘Iliad,’ for 
both are vigorous and healthy. Most modern pro- 
ductions are romantic, not because they are new 
but because they are weak, morbid and sickly; and 
the antique is classic not because it is old but be- 
cause it is strong, fresh, joyous and healthy. If we 
distinguish ‘ classic’ and ‘romantic’ by these quali- 
ties it will be easy to see our way clearly.” This 
extemporised judgment of Goethe, though it goes 
further than it would suit many of us to admit, 
will hardly satisfy the refinements of modern criticism. 
Undoubtedly the movement which has been entitled 
‘*Romantic” presents whole series of phenomena 
which it is very convenient to label with a common 
name, and which stand in pronounced and remarkable 
contrast to the characteristics peculiar to Classicism, 
that is to the genius and art of the ancients and of 
those who have, in modern times, taken them for their 
models. Until about the middle of the last century the 
literatures of England and of the Continent had, since 
the Renaissance, been almost entirely under the spell 
of the ancients. What obtained in England was 
typical of what obtained elsewhere. The poetry 
peculiar to medizvalism, the metrical romances, the 
mysteries and interludes, the ballads laies and fabliaux 
were regarded by the critics of the Elizabethan age just 
as Horace regarded the Atellan farces and the epics of 
Nevius. Even Chaucer, though admired by Spenser 
and respected by Shakespeare, found little favour with 
the generality, while to the writings of his predecessors, 
contemporaries and immediate successors, indifference 
was universal. If, in the Elizabethan age, our robust 
native genius, exulting in its emancipation from 
spiritual and intellectual oppression, refused to be kept 
in servile captivity by the ancients and asserted its 
independence in an extended conception of the form 
and scope of tragedy, of comedy, of epic, in lyri¢s, in 
sonnets and the like, it prided itself on its loyalty to 
classical tradition. The Romantic drama was the 
result of a compromise between our native plays and 
the drama of the ancients. The ‘‘ Faerie Queene” is 
saturated with the influence of the classics; its scheme 
was suggested by Aristotle, its ethics are Aristotelian, 
its theology, if partly Christian, is partly Platonic. 
The Elizabethan criticism derives all its canons from the 
ancients. 

The next age saw our literature completely under 
the spell of the classics and revelling in its servi- 
tude, the Greek influence predominating in Milton, the 
Latin in Dryden and his school. Indeed, so complete 
was its subjugation that we find even the Elizabethan 
writers pronounced to be semi-barbarous. What 
Greek literature became to Roman, Roman literature 
became to ours. Horace and Juvenal, Vergil and Lucan, 
Persius and Martial, were the models for two-thirds of 
our poetry, Cicero, Sallust and Livy and the younger 
Pliny for two-thirds of our prose. Horace and 
Quintilian divided with Aristotle and Longinus—read 
not in the Greek but in translations—-the supre- 
macy in criticism, supplying it with all its canons 
and criteria. The Coryphzeus of this period was 
Pope, and it would be difficult to mention a single 
form which verse assumed in his hands which may not 
be traced immediately to the Latin poets. His 
‘** Pastorals ” recalled with servile fidelity the ‘‘ Bucolics” 
of Vergil; his} ‘‘ Messiah” is little more than a serious 

of the ‘‘ Pollio;” his ‘‘ Windsor Forest” was 
modelled on the ‘* Mosella” of Ausonius modified by 
Vergilian and Ovidian imitations; his ‘‘ Essay on 
Criticism” was modelled on the “‘ Ars Poetica;” his 
** Rape of the Lock” is a comic parody of the ‘* Aineid; ” 
his “Eloisa to Abelard” had its prototype in the 
** Heroides ” of Ovid; his satires are for the most part 
adaptations of Horace’s “‘ Satires and Epistles” while 
his ‘‘ Essay on Man” and his ‘ Moral Essays ” follow 
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the same models: in his “ Epi and Epitaphs” he 


is the disciple of Martial and his school. And what is 
true of Pope is true, with very few and very unimportant 
exceptions, of all the poets of his time. It is just the 
same with our prose literature in almost all its 
branches. 

But about 1740 a new movement is plainly discernible 
and begins gradually to define itself both in poetry and 
in criticism. It reveals itself in a reaction against 
the ideals of the Classical school and not against the 
ideals only, but against the form, the tone, the spirit, 
the world of that school. The dawn of this movement 
is visible while Pope was in his glory ; and it is a proof 
of Matthew Arnold’s correct diagnosis of the charac- 
teristics of the Kelt, that in two Kelts we have one 
of its earliest manifestations, namely in a Scotsman 
Thomson and a Welshman John Dyer, and it is also 
remarkable that the same years saw the publication 
of the three poems which may be said to initiate 
an important phase of the Romantic movement; in 
1726 appeared Thomson’s ‘‘ Winter” and Dyer’s 
“‘Grongar Hill” and ‘‘ Country Walk.” The charac- 
teristics of the new school in other words of 
Romanticism may be briefly summed up, it was a 
reaction against classicism as the eighteenth century 
understood the term, and a return to simplicity and 
nature and all that was involved and implied in such a 
tendency and in such a preference. The Classical 
school had sought its themes in subjects likely to 
interest a highly cultivated and essentially artificial 
society of men and women of the world, its staple 
commodities being ethics, satire, politics, criticism, and 
the more superficial parts of philosophy. To present 
these subjects in the most attractive way had been its 
chief aim, and form and style within certain mechanical 
limits it had carried to perfection. This was its sphere, 
and to this sphere it confined itself. The history of 
the Romantic movement is the history not merely of the 
emancipation of poetry and criticism from these trammels, 
but the history of new revelations in both. It is the 
history of a movement indeed which stands in precisely 
the same relation to belles lettres as the movement of 
which Bacon was the prophet stands to philosophy. 
Its stages may be said to be marked, after the early 
poems of Thomson and Dyer, by the poems of Joseph 
and Thomas Warton between 1740 and 1746, by Collins’ 
Ode on Highland Superstition, by the appearance of 
Macpherson’s ‘‘ Specimens” and ‘‘ Ossian” forgeries 
between 1760 and 1764, by Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques” in 
the following year, by Gray’s Runic fragments, by 
Chatterton’s Rowley forgeries. In criticism Joseph 
Warton’s Essay on Pope and Thonias Warton’s 
Essay on Spenser led the reaction against the Classical 
school and, in vindicating the claims of our older 
poets to superiority in the rank of poets to Dryden 
and Pope, initiated the appearance of truer and 
juster canons of poetic excellence. It would, in- 
deed, be no exaggeration to say that between 
1740 and 1780 every element that enters into the 
composition of the poetry of the leaders of 
the Romantic school, into the poetry of Words- 
worth, of Coleridge, of Scott, may be discerned 
in embryo. In Shenstone, in Beattie, in Langhorne and 
in Blake, to mention no others, may be discerned the 
germs of much which is supposed to be peculiar to the 
author of the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads.” An account of the 
earlier stages of this important movement is still a 
desideratum in our literary history. 

Mr. Omond whose abilities and accomplishments are 
well known, and who is the author of an excellent 
monograph on the English hexameter, has given us in 
some respects an interesting book, but he has not given 
us what we wanted. In the ‘‘ Romantic Triumph” we 
might at least have expected to know what had 
‘*triumphed” and how it had “‘ triumphed,” but Mr. 
Omond neither defines what ‘‘the Romantic” is nor 
does he make any attempt to sketch the history of the 
Romantic movement: His work simply resolves itself 
into a survey of European literature since the French 
Revolution, in other words into a series of jottings more 
or less bewildered on upwards of six hundred writers 
who have been active in every country in Europe 
between 1788 and about 1865. No attempt is made to 
discriminate and, in Mr. Omond’s drag-net, Bopp and 
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Keats, Bentham and Mrs. Browning, Darwin and 
Miss Austen, Tennyson and Humboldt, Carlyle and 
Crabbe all jostle each other as ‘‘ Romantic” brothers 
and sisters. What possible end, we would ask, can be 
‘served by a book like this except to muddle and perplex ? 
It has scarcely any connexion even nominally with its 
subject, and is nothing but a critical catalogue. And 
. this is the more to be regretted because the book 
abounds in discriminating and interesting remarks while 
here and there Mr. Omond’s critiques are admirable. 
We would instance particularly hiseremarks on Byron 
and on Heine, which show what he might have done had 
he “gg a free hand and not embarked on an impossible 
tas 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTELLATIONS. 


** Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Constel- 
lations of the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Baby- 
lonians.” By Robert Brown, Jun. Vol. II. 
London : Williams and Norgate. goo. tos. 6d. 

[* his address delivered to the Cambridge University 
Extension students in August last Mr. Balfour laid 

stress on the way in which almost every branch of 
natural science had been not merely extended but 
revolutionised during the last hundred years. Among 
the exceptions he noted those parts of astronomy which 
are in truth little but direct applications of abstract 
mechanics. If it had been part of his plan to descend 
into details he might have referred to another branch of 
the subject the stationary character of which is far more 
striking. Indeed few more remarkable illustrations of 
the conservatism of the human intellect can be found 
than the fact that, apart from regions of the sky which 
were invisible to the civilised races of antiquity, the 
accepted grouping of the stars in constellations has 
persisted without substantial alterations throughout 
historic times. Accordingly a good deal of interest 
attaches to any attempt to ascertain when and by whom 
the sky was first mapped into constellations. 

The earliest substantially complete list of constella- 
tions, that of Eudoxus, preserved in the poem of Aratus, 
belongs to the first half of the fourth century B.c. 
Before that date our documentary evidence is frag- 
mentary and the conclusions to be drawn from it are 
correspondingly uncertain. It was however pointed 
out a century ago by a little known Swede of the name 
of Schwarz that the stars contained in any catalogue 
could themselves be used to furnish evidence of the 
date and place at which it was compiled. To an 
observer at any place on the earth those stars only are 
visible in the course of the year which lie in a certain 
part of the sky, and due allowance being made for 
various disturbing effects caused by the atmosphere 
and physical features of the place of observation, the 
size of the region occupied by the visible stars depends 
merely on the latitude of the place, while the centre of 
the region is one of the celestial poles. Hence, assuming 
that any star catalogue or list of constellations repre- 
sents with tolerable completeness the stars visible to its 
compiler, we can at once determine the latitude of his 

lace of observation and the position of the pole in his 
ifetime ; but, as the pole shifts its position slowly but 
regularly, from knowledge of its position we can infer 
the date. If we apply this method of investigation to 
the extant Greek star catalogues we find that they do 
not tally with the sky visible to their nominal authors, 
but are fairly satisfactory representations of the sky as it 
must have appeared, within two or three centuries of 

2800 B.c., to an observer living in a region comprised 

within about the same limits of latitude as Asia Minor. 

In estimating the corresponding longitude we are on 

far less safe ground, but the fauna of the sky may not 

unreasonably be assumed to correspond to animals 
familiar to the framer of the constellations, and the 
evidence thus afforded, while consistent with the limits 
of latitude already assigned, narrows our choice to 
Asia Minor, the regions surrounding the southern end 
of the Caspian Sea, and the intervening countries. It 
is significant that most of the countries to which the 
origin of the constellations has been most commonly 
attributed lie outside the district thus indicated; it is 
difficult to strain the astronomical evidence so as to 
include Babylon and the lower valley of the Euphrates, 
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while Egypt and India are still more irreconcilable 
with it. 

_Mr. Brown approaches the problem from an entirely 
different point of view, by interpreting in the light of 
philology and mythology the inscriptions discovered by 
modern research in Western Asia. In noticing the 
first volume of his book in our issue of 5 August, 1899, 
we paid a tribute to his learning and enthusiasm. Now 
that we have the complete work before us we are still 
conscious of these merits of the author, but we are 
equally impressed with the plentiful lack of other qualities 
which are essential for anyone attempting to solve a 
delicate problem of scientific history, with the dim light 
shed bya vast and heterogeneous collection of inscriptions 
in several imperfectly understood languages. Of sobriety 
of judgment and of power of orderly scientific reasoning 
we see but few signs; nor are we reconciled to these 
defects by the author’s repeated assurance that the 
subject does not admit of ‘‘ mathematical accuracy.” A 
host of sciences and many other branches of learning, 
including most departments of history, afford abundant 
illustration, if such be needed, of the substantial results 
that can be obtained by methods which can lay no 
claim to the strict rigour of mathematics but being 
based on the ordinary canons of inductive reasoning are 
equally far removed from the slender speculations which 
make up so large a part of Mr. Brown’s book. We 
express no opinion as to the value from a linguistic 
point of view of Mr. Brown’s suggested interpretations of 
the inscriptions with which he deals, but we feel that 
he adds but little to the solution of the astronomical 
problem to which his book is primarily devoted. An 
ordinary student would certainly learn much more of the 
origin of the constellations from the few pages on the 
subject which Mr. Maunder has contributed to the 
‘*Nineteenth Century” than from the two handsome 
volumes that we have before us. 


MR. DEWAR’S GUIDE TO HAMPSHIRE. 


‘*Dent’s County Guides—Hampshire, with the Isle of 
Wight.” By G. A. B. Dewar, and others. London: 
Dent. 1900. 45. 6d. net. 

* is notable that in all the many series of county 
guides or handbooks Hampshire is sure to be 

among the very earliest. It was one of the first 

(coupled then with Surrey) when Mr. Murray extended 

his famous series to England. Hants has just appeared 

as the first volume in the great Victoria County 

Series, and this, it is reported, on very august sug- 

gestion. Here it is again a pioneer in a new and 

promising set of county guides. 

But this is not really to be wondered at, if we con- 
sider the ‘‘ points” made by the county as a whole. 
Mr. Dewar indeed, though boasting himself a Hamp- 
shire man, rather oddly opens by saying—perhaps as a 
sacrifice to Nemesis—that ‘‘ Hampshire scarcely takes 
rank among the more famous tourist counties, such as 
Devonshire, Norfolk, or Yorkshire.” We shall be 
surprised if Mr. Dewar’s fellow-countymen do not rise 
in wrath against him, more especially for putting 
Hants after Norfolk. Will they allow Bournemoiith to 
be put below Yarmouth, or the Solent below Breydon 
Broad? Mr. Dewar for once seems scarcely a faithful 
son of Hampshire. We shall say, on the contrary, that 
Hampshire is the county of records. It has, at any 
rate, the greatest of our naval arsenals, the most 
famous yachting station, a unique watering-place, the 
most complete Roman city above ground, the most 
ancient of English cities, the longest medieval 
church in the world, the two best trout streams in 
England, and the only great stretch of genuine forest 
still surviving in the United Kingdom. To add to 
these attractions, a good part of it is within an hour or 
so of London, and the remotest corner can hardly be 
above four hours fromit. Hampshire, therefore, comes 
rightly to the very front in English tourist counties. 

But Mr. Dewar soon wakes up to the enthusiasm 
which in his first sentence he seems to be afraid of, and 
races through the county with contagious delight. It 
is a little difficult to sée precisely to what class of 
tourist he mainly addresses himself, and we fear that 
he may run some danger of falling between two stools. 
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On the one hand, the very flying notices of the churches 
or other antiquities, the pretty little sketches by Mr. 
Symington inserted in the text, and the pleasantly-told 
reminiscences of the county, would seem rather to in- 
tend it for reading and recalling after the day or the 
tour is done. On the other, the sectional maps (which, 
by the way, are on the thinnest of paper, and would 
tear to shreds in the first Hampshire breeze), and the 
impossible attempt to cram enough details into the 

azetteer at the end, seem to be intended for a guide 
or use on the spot. On the whole, the former purpose 
is much better attained than the latter. 

With so accomplished a fly-fisher and naturalist as 
Mr. Dewar for both author and editor, the chapters on 
fishing, shooting, botany, and butterfly-hunting are, 
of course, excellent. Mr. Vaughan, the vicar of 
Langrish, besides a chapter on the Isle of Wight, 
which he treats rather more in detail than does his 
editor the county, contributes an admirable account 
of the flora, and notes some remarkable differences in 
the island from that of the mainland. 

There are but few errata, considering what is inevit- 
able in a first edition of a book of the kind, but we may 
point out one or two which might cause confusion. On 
p- 142 we read that ‘‘the great windows of Waltham 
Abbey tell of spacious architectural times.” Waltham 
Abbey—‘‘ que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?” 
The context might not show to everybody that by 
‘* Abbey” is meant the ruins of the episcopal palace at 
Bishop’s Waltham, a place which, by the way, is 
altogether omitted in the Index. We cannot explain 
the cryptic sentence (p. 71) that ‘‘ Tangley Church is 
not quite so interesting as some who have rushed 
rather hurriedly through this part of Hampshire have 
supposed.” ‘* Newport,” on p. 201, should be ‘‘ New- 
town ;” ‘‘ Brockenhurst,” p. 146, should be ‘‘ Brock- 
hurst,” a very different place; and ‘‘ Ulverston,” 
p- 318, should be ‘‘ Hulverston.” The Shelley monu- 
ment at Christchurch is said to be ‘‘in the N. chancel- 
aisle.” Is it not still under the tower? The nave 
arcade there is described as ‘‘ Roman,” meaning prob- 
ably ‘‘ Norman.” The guide, in short, is a very pleasant 
companion to take with one; but if any sort of real 
study of the places is intended, it will be necessary to 
take a fuller one as well for use on the spot. 


UNEQUAL STORIES. 


“The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg and other 
Stories and Sketches.” By Mark Twain. London: 
Chatto and Windus. tIgoo. 6s. 

As we understand stories, the only one in this volume 
is the eponymous opening. It is thin and weak but 
may be read while waiting for breakfast. The remain- 
ing chapters comprise fugitive specimens of American 
journalese, which can owe their resurrection only to the 
accident of Mark Twain’s popularity. Even they whose 
distorted sense of humour is tickled by his bald exag- 
gerations and rough slang will be disappointed by this 
miscellany of reporter’s scrap-book and ponderous 
preaching. The court jesters of old were often allowed 
a ‘Gifipxat the expense of a sham, but if they had maun- 
dered as tediously as Mark Twain their caps and bells 
would certainly have been taken away. Here is a 
typical excerpt: ‘‘ From the beginning of the Dreyfus 
case to the end of it all France, except a couple of 
dozen moral paladins, lay under the smother of the 
self-assertion lie that no wrong was being done toa 
persecuted and unoffending man. The like smother 
was over England lately, a good half of the population 
Silently letting on” (szc) ‘that they were not aware 
that Mr. Chamberlain was trying to manufacture a war 
in South Africa and was willing to pay fancy prices for 
the materials.” Nor is this skit upon ‘Christian 
Science ” either funny or convincing : ‘‘ Soul is God, for 
the All-in-all is the a and the Altogether em- 
braces the All-one, Soul-Mind, Mind-Soul, Love, Spirit, 
Bones, Liver, one of a series, alone and without an 
equal. It is very curious, the effect which Christian 
Science has upon the verbal bowels . . ._ it makes one 
think of a dictionary with the cholera.” Mark Twain's 


taste in this book is on a par with his grammar, of which © 


the following is a sample: ‘‘ She was trying to get 
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around speaking squarely about it, lest I get paralysed 
again.” With the best desire to be tolerant to an un- 
sophisticated scribe, we can only say that Mark Twain 
often appears to be a good-natured vulgarian. Letting 
loose his peculiarly broad humour, he is evidently in- 
capable of realising that he may sometimes give 
offence. We prefer him when he is jesting at his own 
expense, as ‘‘ when I was on my way back to Vienna 
from the Appetite-Cure in the mountains, I fell over a 
cliff . and by good luck was found by some: 
peasants who had lost an ass.” This is, however, ap 
old quip and one which does not encourage submission 
to the lectures and political pronouncements of its 
candid author. 


“The Soft Side.” By Henry James. 
Methuen. 6s. 


We have not followed Mr. James’ mind sufficiently 
to be sure what ‘‘ The Soft Side” means. But under 
this curious label he has collected a dozen short tales, 
which are studies rather than stories, of very great 
merit. In them he returns, in some degree, to the 
simpler style of ‘‘ Daisy Miller,” and though they can- 
not be read hurriedly, they are written in English 
which has a definite meaning. Of course Mr. James’ 
place is to-day perfectly secure, but he never presumes 
upon his reputation. Some of the stories in this book 
would put their writer in the forefront among analytic. 
novelists, were it a first attempt. There are the limita- 
tions that we know, the absence of passion, of strong 
vitality in the characters, the underlying assumption in. 
the author that the literary profession is the most im- 
portant in the world. The people speak, of course, as no 
human beings do speak, and yet there is a subtle artistic 
truth in this : their business is to reveal their characters. 
That is not the end of conversation in actual life. 
Mr. James loves to dwell in a half-light: for his vision 
is preternaturally acute. From the stammering of 
some weakling he can discover a human drama. In 
more than one of these episodes he traces fantastically 
yet soberly the influence of the dead on the living. It 
is as impossible to describe the book as it is to resist its 
fascination. 


London = 


‘*A Diplomatic Woman.” By Huan Mee. Lendon: 
Sands. 1900. 35. 6d. 

Rather a tiresome woman, this female diplomat, but 
clever. She seems to spend her life either in thwarting 
or forwarding the views and wishes of a certain in- 
fluential and iniriguing Parisian potentate. The lady 
who relates her own subtle victories over the weaker 
male plotters intersperses her talk with a plentifuf 
amount of French ejaculations, and in the course of a 
page and a half archly contrives to open five or six little 
speeches with ‘‘ Ah! mon ami!” ‘‘Ah! mon cher!” 
The incidents related are disconnected, and with the 
exception of the first sketch, ‘‘ The Russian Cipher,” 
quite devoid of interest. 


‘* Neighbours.” By Julia M. Crottie. 
Unwin. 1900. 6s. 

The author must belong to the class of people who 
have glimpses of the obvious and mistake them for 
revelations. No other hypothesis can explain the pub- 
lication of these simple-minded stories of Irish village 
life, whose only charms are their honest appreciatiois 
of Irish character and their whole-hearted sympathy 
with Irish sorrows. 


London = 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Attaché at Peking.” By A. B. Freeman-Mitfordi 
London: Macmillan. 1900. 6s. 

These letters were written in 1865-6, when Mr. Freeman- 
Mitford, afterwards well known in Japan, was being initiated 
into the ways of the Far East at the Legation at Peking, then 
under the command of Sir Rutherford Alcock ; and they doubt- 
less owe their tardy publication to the present unusual interest 
in Chinese affairs. They are bright chatty letters, of the sort 
that a-travelled son writes home, and, so far as they go, they 


ge a truthful and by no means inviting: picture of life in the. 


inese capital in the early days of the British Legation. Mr. | 
Freeman-Mitford was too new to the East and too much ofa. 
‘beginner in the Chinese’ language to be able to see very far- 


into the deep Asian mystery ; but what he did see he describes 
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well and simply and makes his readers see it too. The picture 
is as true for China in 1900 as for thirty-five years ago. Except 
in trifling’ extremes, the Celestial does not change. - The 
Dowager Empress was there then as now, and the anti-foreign 
feeling was almost equally conspicuous. ‘fhe Boxers even were 
in China, though they had not become prominent ; but the 
English Minister and his attachés were publicly abused and 
even pelted with stones at a race-meeting. Life in Peking has 
always been dreary for the diplomatists, who have only their 
own small social circle to depend upon, and Mr. Mitford 
was glad to get away to the villeggiatura in the summer 
temple, or to travel in Manchuria. There is humour 
in the book, and some of the best touches relate to these 
journeys in out-of-the-way parts of the country. In a 
preface the author makes a spirited defence of missions— 
especially Jesuit missions—in the past, and declines to trace 
the present hostility of the Chinese to Christian propaganda, or 
to trading intrusion, still less to the absurd opium myth. 
According to him, the mandarins are at the bottom of the 
mischief, and the cause is their reasonable dread that European 
influence must mean the destruction of their power and their 
countless illegal profits and extortions. Mr. Freeman-Mitford 
would cut at the root of the evil by removing the Court from 
Peking, where it is out of touch with civilisation, and planting 
it at the old capital of Nanking. Here, within easy reach of 
Shanghai and all the civilising influence of the treaty ports, the 
Emperor, freed from the sinister influence of the Empress 
Dowager and her clique, and surrounded by a new council of more 
e@pen-minded Ministers, might begin a real movement of reform. 


(Continued on page 466.) 
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We have doubts about Europeanising the Oriental. Japan in- 
deed could cast off her borrowed Chinese mantle.and put on a 
British petticoat and a French bonnet. But China would have 
to do more than merely change her dress. The old analogy of 
the Ethiopian suggests difficulties. 


“Goethe in England and America.” Biblio hy by Eugene 
Oswald, English Goethe Society. London ¢ Nutt 
This pamphlet of fifty pages is a carefully compiled account of 
vast mass of literature that has arisen in England and 
America around the works and personality of the great German. 
It is so arranged that whatever has been written in England or 
America on Goethe, whether biographical or critical, and whether 
explanatory of the philosophy or poetry of the works, and the 
translations that have appeared of the works, can be found easily 
and comprehended at a glance. Much which would escape the 
notice of the most enthusiastic Goethe student is collected, such 
as interesting essays which have appeared in magazines and 
reviews but not in any published.editions of the writers. In 
short the compilation is indispensable for anything like 
minute study of the Goethe literature. Dr. Oswald has shown 
equal industry and ingenuity in this compilation. 


The “Forum” for October is in a way an international 
electioneering number. It contains articles on the Presidential 
election, on Imperial and Colonial tariffs—on which the elections 
in Canada will mainly turn—and on the British General 
Election. The first is McKinleyite, and puts some rather 
cryptic questions to those who favour the Bryan platform. 
Senator J. P. Dolliver, the writer, says that Mr. Bryan is not 
in a position to join in the reproaches at the occupation of the 
Philippines. “ He knows by what right we are there, because, 
except for him, the Treaty of Paris which created all the 
responsibilities which now burden us, would not be to-day the 
law of the land.” The Hon. John Charlton on the subject of 
the trade relations of the Empire gives some statistics in 
support of his contention that it would not pay Great Britain 
to give Canada preference in British markets, as the Canadian 
Conservatives Suggest she can and should. Mr. H. W. Lucy 
in an article on British elections explains the differences 
between the American and British systems. “A Presidential 
election,” he says, “is a more or less well-ordered battle, every 
movement being directed by the commander-in-chief on either 
side. A British General Election is a series of independent 
skirmishes, taking place all over the country, each under local 
command, owning no supreme general, observing no common 
plan of battle.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Gottfried August Birger: sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Von Wolfgang von Wiirzbach. Mit 42 Abbildungen. 
Leipsic: Dieterich. London: D. Nutt. 1900. 


The first book on our list to-day is one of the most-attractive 
publications which have reached us from the Fatherland for 
some time. Biirger’s life and works have been discussed by 
biographers and critics on almost innumerable occasions. But 
they possess undying interest not merely for Germans them- 
selves, but for all lovers of great national literature, and for all 
who have a heart and mind for the tragedy and the genius 
of the poet. The author of “Lenore” is recognised to-day as 
the prince of the Géttingen “Hainbund,” or Grove School, a 
description perhaps as misleading as that of the Lake Schooi 
in English poetry. The youth of Germany is taught that, after 
a life full of mistakes, sorrow, and suffering, Birger died in 
1774, at the age of forty-six, a broken and bankrupt man, filled 
with vain repining at the wreck he had made of his career. 
He even doubted the value of his poetry, in consequence of 
Schiller’s severe strictures. Posterity has belied those doubts, 
and Herr von Wiirzbach’s sumptuous volume provides for adult 
readers a more complete account of the “ mistakes,” matri- 
monial and otherwise, through which Biirger was hurried to 
his grave. Biirger revived German poetry after more than a 
hundred years’ sleep. He introduced the ballad form of litera- 
ture, through the impulse of Percy’s “ Reliques” (1765), and 
his sonnets are still the best of their kind. Thus, Herr von 
Wiirzbach has been well inspired in writing his admirable 
account of the life and works of Gottfried Biirger. He makes 
no patronising attempt to “ whitewash” the reputation of his 
hero. Thank heaven, the critics have grown aweary of apply- 
ing that process to Byron, Shelley, or Burns. But in the course 

his fascinating narrative he awakens of their own accord 
his readers’ sympathy and charity for the misfortunes of the 
subject of his biography—misfortunes the more unfortunate 
because they were so wholly his own fault. 


Katharina_ von Bora: schichtliches Lebensbild.” Von 
Albrecht Thoma. : Georg Reimer. London: D. 
Nutt. 1900. 

Dr. Thoma asks in his preface why the life of Luther’s 
“ Katie” has never yet been written separately from the life of 
the er himselt The answer, of course, is that she did 
not live a separate life. The wife of Luther, as long as she 
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remained his confidante and companion, could never have been 
anything else than Luther's wife ; and most readers will ask 
with surprise, Whe was Katharina von Bora? Nor can we 
congratulate Dr. Thoma on his attempt to take her out of the 
place which she filled with such beautiful and truly womanly 
devotion, in order to write her biography as an “historical 
sketch.” Historically, she is a part of Luther's life. Nor, we 
are bound to add, does the sketch come to very much. There 
are preliminary chapters on the cloister, which Katharina left 
by flight ; and there are concluding chapters on her widowhood, 
which are chiefly concerned with Luther’s testament and with 
exterior affairs. The bulk of the volume, however, is occupied. 
naturally enough with the domestic aspect of Luther’s life ; and 
therein Dr. Thoma has added little or nothing to the accounts 
already extant. On the whole, this piece of book-making, 
which tries to parade itself as history, would have been better 
left unattempted. 


Der Marxismus und das Wesen der socialen Frage. Von 
Paul Weisengriin. Leipsic: Veit und Co.; London: D. 
Nutt. 1900. 


We cannot altogether assent to the bold proposition with 
which Dr. Weisengriin commences his examination of the socia} 
problem. ‘“ Europe,” he writes, “is dominated by the social 
problem. Beginning as the pet scheme of subtle and ingenious 
minds, as a seedling in the brains of ardent Utopians, it has 
become at the century’s verge the turning point of all contem- 
porary endeavours, the central sun in the system of our intel- 
lectual life. Like a broad and mighty stream,” he continues 
with a fine variety of metaphor, “the social problem has broken 
down in the course of but a few decades all the innumerable’ 
barriers erected by the lowest social instincts of the masses, by’ 
the prejudices of the Philistines, by a pseudo science, and, last 
not least, by the strongest interests of the small but powerful 
party of capitalists.” Now, apart from the riot of metaphors 
and from the fact which students of language may care to note 
that “last not least” is employed without an apology as a phrase 
in the German text, these sentences form an instructive example’ 
of the art of begging the question. We might begin a treatise 
on waiters’ tips or gentlemanly cricket in precisely the same 
terms with about equal right. For though, from one point of 
view, every problem of human society—and man is a gregarious 
animal —may be called a social problem, it is not correct, in our 
opinion, to claim a central place of interest for “the social 
problem” as such, least of all, we may add, for the social 
problem associated with the name of Karl Marx. Marxism 
for practical purposes is played out even in_ the 
Fatherland. The recent conference at Mayence must have 
gone far to convince its most devoted adherent that the death 
of Liebknecht this summer was a well-nigh incurable blow. 
The younger members of the party founded by Marx and 
Lassalle are rapidly drifting, not to say consciously marching, 
to an entirely un-Marxian goal ; they are becoming a regular 
party among the parties of the State, ranging themselves with 
the Centre, the Radicals, and the Conservatives as a working 
political section. In these circumstances, if Dr. Weisengriin 
means that Europe is dominated by a fear of Social Democracy, 
he is plainly inerror. If on the contrary he means that the nine- 
teenth century has not solved the problem of capital and labour, 
then he is far too emphatic. At the same time he has made a 
contribution to comparative sociology which is worth a perusal, 
if only for the sake of the clear accounts it contains of the various 
movements in the German Empire. The reign of William II. 
in the first ten years was fruitful of socialistic activity. The 
impulse was given by the Court, for the Emperor himself was 
at first attracted by Socialism. Men like Pastor Naumann had 
a brief but glorious chance of posing as the leaders of the 
proletariat. As wages improved, however, and Germany’s 
foreign policy developed, the social problem began to languish; 
and nowadays parts of Dr. Weisengriin’s volume read like 
ancient history. In other parts, again, it is extremely modern. 
We have the philosophy of the Dreyfus affair, and we are told 
of “the Liberal wing of British Imperialism under Lord 
Rosebery.” In attempting to include so much in what is 
ostensibly a learned work, we cannot help thinking that Dr. 
Weisengriin has done unwisely. It is far too early to apply 
the historical method to “the Liberat wing of British 
Imperialism ” despite Captain Lambton’s defeat. 


Der Anarchismus. Von Dr. Paul Eltzbacher. Berlin: J. 
Guttentag. London: D. Nutt. 1900. 


Another “ismus,” and this time with a formidable biblio- 
graphy to start with. Dr. Eltzbacher takes as his motto, “Je 
ne propose rien, je ne suppose rien, j’expose,” and it may be at 
once conceded that he confines himself quite conscientiously to. 
his expository task. His chapters expound in succession the 
teachings of Godwin, Proudhon, Stirner, Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
Tucker, Tolstoi, and “the anarchists.” The inevitable conse- 

uence is that the book is rather dreary reading, as it contains 
little more than a series of programmes and propaganda with a 
few comments and remarks. Still, as far as it goes, it isa 
trustworthy guide to a region of thought which has not, perhaps, 
been sufficiently jored from the objective point of view. 
the other hand, we hardly feel that society is to be congratulated | 
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on its madmen because there is reason to believe that there is 
a certain method in their madness. Nor, among the proud names 
which include a prince and a count, is allowance made for the 
influence of the doctrines on the half-fed and half-educated. 
The true measure of “ Anarchismus ” is not its reasonableness 
in the pulpit, but the irrational action to which its preachments 
directly lead. 


Deutsche Rundschau. October, 1900. Berlin : Paetel. 


With the current number Dr. Rosenberg’s monthly review 
commences a new volume, the seven-and-twentieth of its 
prosperous career. Among its promises for the new year we 
may mention articles on “Japan and China” by Herr von 
Brandt, the former diplomatist in the Far Eagt, and now its most 
industrious German publicist ; “ Memoirs of Von Bernhardi” 
by the present Colonel von Bernhardi, who is at the head of 
the historical section in the Prussian General Staff ; “ Letters 
of Queen Louise” of Prussia—the loveliest of the Hohenzollern 
brides—to her brother, the Hereditary Prince George of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; “Heine and Christiani,” with fifteen 
unpublished letters of Heine ; “Treitschke’s Politics,” by Dr. 
Curtius, the great historian; and “Secondary Education in 
America,” by Professor Emerton, of Harvard. With this feast 
in prospect, it would be ungrateful to remark on the slightly 
arid contents of the current number of the review. Baron 
Georg v. Ompteda contributes seven instalments of a new 
serial, “Cecilia von Sarryn, the annals of a poor life,” which 
opens well; and Lady Blennerhassett writes on “The 
Characteristics of the Chinese.” 


Die Insel. October, 1900. Berlin : Schuster and Léffler. 


We congratulate the enterprising editors of “ Die Insel ”— 
the best printed and most artistically illustrated magazine in 
Germany—on opening their second annual volume. We con- 
fess that we hardly thought that the periodical would survive 
its first year. But it has purged itself to a considerable extent 
of the faults of decadence and bad taste with which it started 
its career, and we note as a further improvement that this 
number is printed throughout in a beautiful Roman type, 
instead of the somewhat fanciful German fount which was 
adopted throughout last year. The October number begins 
with the words (framed in a mourning design by E. M. Geyger) 
“Germany has lost her second great man—after Bismarck, 
Nietzsche.” It further contains reproductions of a woodcut by 
Diirer, and of three old copper engravings of peasant life: an 
article on “The Development of Mystery,” by Maeterlinck, 
translated from a French work by him which will appear this 
winter : poems by Bierbaum, Liliencron, &c. 


In Die Nation, the weekly numbers of which we continue to 
read with interest, we note that Herr v. Brandt wants (6 Octo- 
ber) to transfer the discussion on China from the Emperor and 
Foreign Minister to the floor of the Reichstag. We have 
further to acknowledge the first October number of the fort- 
nightly Literarische Echo, to which an attractive “English 
Letter” is contributed by Miss Elizabeth Lee. We wish that 
all German papers were as well informed about English books. 


For This Week’s Books see page 468. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait. Svo. 10s. net. 


Also an Edition fully Illustrated with carefully authenticated Por- 
‘traits in Public and Private Galleries, and with Reproductions of 
Contemporaneous Prints in the British Museum and the University of 

_ Oxford. Extra cruwn 8vo. 14s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
MACMILLANS LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
‘Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By 


J. G. Lockuart. In Five Vols. Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each. 


LATEST NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 


Second Impression. 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
PREJUDGED. 
Second Impression. 
ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
EGERTON CASTLE. 
MARSHFIELD THE OBSERVER. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
MODERN BROODS. 


GRACE M. HURD. 
THE BENNETT TWINS. 


Volume I. ° Now Ready. 
“THE LEATHERSTOCKING NOVELS OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
With Illustrations by C. E. Brock and H. M. Brock. In 5 Monthly Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. With a 


Gremnel Introduction by Mowpray Morris, and 25 Illustrations by H.. M. 
rock. 


NEW BOOK by CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. Illustrated, 8vo. 
10s, net. 


Globe.—** The pictorial illustrations are almost legion, and, moreover, are of very 
good quality, doing real justice to their attractive subjects tae It is as presentable 
externally as it is interesting and entertaining within.” 


Also by CHARLE3 W. WOOD. 


“LETTERS FROM MAJORCA. Illustrated. 8vo. 14s. 
Daily Telegraph.— Highly entertaining and _instructive......... Beautifull 
grap ghly y 


Second Edition. Now Ready. 
‘IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. With 88 LIilus- 


trations. 10s, net. 
Times.—‘‘ A pleasant handsome book, attractive alike in subject, treatment and 
iflustraticn.” 


SOLDIERING IN CANADA. Recollections’ 
Experiences. Lt.-Col. Georce T.’ Denison, late Commanding the 
y Guard, Author of “A History of Modern Cavalry,” 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. (Ready on Tuesday. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


THE HOUSE THAT GREW. Illustrated by 
Atice B. Woopwarp. Crown [Ready on Tuesday. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF T. E. BROWN, 
Author of “ Fo’c’sle Yarnd," ‘Manx Witch,” &c. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Outlook.—‘* A book to have and to cherish ; humorous, lyrical, individual, and 
ixeal poetic stuff.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL. 
TWO ESSAYS on OLD AGE AND FRIEND- 


SHIP. the Latin of Cicero by E. S. Pott 
2s. net, 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’s List. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW WAR BOOK. 


IAN 
HAMILTON’S 
MARCH 


Being Letters reprinted from the ‘‘ Morning Post,” 
with some Unpublished Letters, together with 
Extracts from the Diary of Lieutenant H. 
FRANKLAND, a Prisoner of War at Pretoria. 


BY WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


With Portrait of Lieut.-General IAN HAMILTON, 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With 4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT, 
Author of ‘* Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &c. 


*,* This work is designed as a third and concluding volume to the Author's 
” Drake and the Tudor Navy,” and carries the history of the rise of England as 
Gpeeiioe power down to the death of Elizabeth and the conclusion of the Spanish 

ar. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. WITH NEW PREFACE, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


With 18 Plates and 35 Illustrations inthe Text. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL, EAST AND WEST. 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS, 
Author of “‘ A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa,” &c. 


Contents.—A Month in Asia Minor—After Wild Goats on the Maimun Dagh— 
Travel, Sport, and Ornithology in Asia Minor—Notes on a Latter-Day Hunting 
Trip in the Rocky Mountains—Second Trip to the Rocky Mountains. 


With 8 Photogravure Illustrations from the a Dennings by ARCHIBALD 
“HORBUKN. 8vo. 10s. 


AUTUMNS IN ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD 
AND GUN. 


By the Hon. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations. .Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP. 


By J. H. CRAWFORD, 
NEW VOLUME OF “FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES.” 


PIKE AND PERCH. 


By WILLIAM SENIOR (‘Redspinner,” Editor of the /%e/d). 
With Chapters by “JOHN BICKERDYKE” and W. H. POPE. 
COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 

With 12 Illustrations by Gapecs ROLLER ant Photographs. Crown 8vo ss. 


ESSAYS: IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE ACTION OF 
ASTRAL GRAVITATION IN .NATURAL PHENOMENA. By 
Wittram LEIGHTON JorvaN, F. R.G.S., Assoc. Inst.C.E., F.S.S., F.S.A., 

F.R.M.S. With Diagrams. 8vo. gs. 


RELIGION AND LIFE: 


RusseE.t. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. By A. M. Rs 


Authoress of ‘‘ Foreign Courts and —_ Homes.” Crown 8vo. 


JAMES MARTINEAU: a . Biography and Study. By 


A. W. Jackson, A.M. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d 


STON YHURS T PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


PSYCHOLOGY : Empirical and Rational. By MicHAEL 
Mauer, S.J., Professot of ‘Mental Philosophy at College ; 
Examiner for the Diploma in Teaching of the a University of Ireland. 
Fourth Edition, Re-written and Enlarged.. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


EDMUND FULLESTON ; or, the Family Evil Genius: 
By B. B. West, Author of Half-Hours with the Millionaires,” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


a Plain Essay. By R. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.;, Lrp., London.’ 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By the EARL OF ROSSLYN. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


TWICE CAPTURED: A RECORD OF 


ADVENTURE DURING THE BOER WAR. By the Earl of Rosstyn. 
With over 60 Illustrations. Post 8v. ros. 6d. 
“The story of imprisonment, with its terrible monotony, is vividly related, 
is among thi the best passages.” 
Morning Post. 


“* With the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Winston Churchill, no correspondent to 
whose lot it has fallen ’to chronicle events of the war has had more varied or more 
stirring experiences."—Daily News. 

“ Very bright and readable, setting forth adventures and ex; 
interest in a graphic and attractive fashion.”—Daily Te 


“ A valuable sidelight on the war.”—Oxtlook. 


iences of no little 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 
ON OCTOBER 22 WILL BE PUBLISHED VOL. I. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 


LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. From the Earliest Texts to the 
Present Day. By George Sainrssury, M.A. Oxon, Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 


Vow. AND Criticism. 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW STORY. 
ON OCTOBER 15 WILL BE PUBLISHED 


LORD JIM: a Tale. By JoserH Conran, 


Author of ‘The Nigger of the Narcissus,” “‘An Outcast of the Islands,” 
“ Tales of Unrest,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ON OCTOBER 18 WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


ITS REALITIES AND ROMANCE. By A trrep Kinnear, Author of 
“To Modder River with Methuen.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
A KING’S PAWN: a Romance. By 


Hamitton Drummonp, Author of ‘‘ A Man of his Age,” ‘‘ For the Religion,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED 


A HISTORY OF RHODESIA. Com- 


piled from Official Sources. By Howarp HensmMan. With a Map. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. By 


e This clever and decidedly original story......... A narrative of remarkable 
dramatic quality.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“Unlike many novelists, Mr. Neuman has a story to tell, and, unlike man: many 
more, he knows how to tell G0. The reader will find himself held in the novelist 
grasp until the very end.”— The King. 


FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH 


HOMES. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Also in limp leather, coloured 
edges, 3s. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM. 


By Moira O'Nett. Crown 8vo. in artistic binding, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


“They are genuine songs......... The true lyrical note rings clear h these 
poems, And yin fi , sense of natural beauty, and the lighter of 
melancholy abound.” —S¢. Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


JOHN RUSKIN. “Modern English 


Writers.” By Mrs. With a _ Biographical Chronology. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“ Mrs. Meynell’s book is, above all, definite, stimulating, suggestive—an incen- 
tive and an aid to the wider and more intelligent reading of one of me test 
the closing century. To all the t maze of skin's 

volume gives a fine clue." —Daily Ti 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS, BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


New List Post Free on Application. 


Ready Oct. 22. Two Vols. demy 8vo. 32s. net. 


COVENTRY PATMORE, MEMOIRS AND CORRE- 


SPONDENCE OF. Compiled and Edited by Basit Cuamrneys. With 
numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations in Collotype, &c. 


Foolscap folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS OF 


THE XVIIIth CENTURY. By Lady Divxz, Author of “‘ The Renaissance 

of France,” &c. With Twenty Photogravure Plates and Twenty-nine Half-tone 

Reproductions. Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. Also a Limited Large Paper Edition, 
ith additional I]lusirations. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
An Illustrated 


FREDERIC LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


Ernest Ruys. With ed Reproductions fom Leighton’s Pictures, including 
Two Photogravure Plates. 


Medium 8vo. 12s. net. 
LINE AND FORM By Wattrer Crane. With 157 Illustrations. 
*® This Volume is uniform with the Author's “ Bases 
of Design,” and contains a large number of Drawings by Mr. Crane, as well-as. 
numerous other Illustrations. 


Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 
FRA ANCELICO AND HIS ART. Doves 
® Professor of a History 
in the University of Adelaide. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone 
Reproductions, including all the Artist’s most important works. 


Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF SUN DIALS Originally compiled by the late 

® Mrs. AtFrrep Gatty. Revised 

and greatly enlarged by H. K. F. Epen and ELEaNnor Lioyp. With chapters 

on Portable Dials, by Lewis Evans, F.S.A., and on Dial Construction by 

WiGHAM RICHARDSON. Entirely new Edition (the Fourth). With 200 Illus- 
trations. 


Imperial 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF COTHIC ART IN ENCLAND. 


By E. S. Prior. With about 300 Illustrations by G. C. Horsiey. 


** Mr. Prior has expounded his views with much ability. He evidently has ex- 
pended his best efforts upon his production, and those who wish to learn from so 
enthusiastic a teacher will do well to add this volume to their library. Its — 
tions alone would justify a place on any Craft: ’s , and every 
tectural Student would do well to read the descriptive and critical remarks which 
enliven its pages.” —Building News. 


Two Vols. Imperial 8vo. 50s. net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 


IN ENGLAND, A.D. 1500-1800. By REGINALD Biomrte tp, M.A., Author 
of “The Formal len in England.” With 150 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author, and go Plates from Photographs and old Prints and 
Drawings. 
“Two handsome and lavishly illustrated volumes. Mr. Blomfield writes well and 
with admirable lucidity, and has acquitted himself of a great task spread over a wide 
field with good judgment and an educated taste.” —Standard. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE WAR. 
of the Right. Rev. 
Artuur Hamitton Baynes, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Illustrated with 
Sketches by the Author and Photographs by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and 
others. 
* One of the most entertaining books hitherto published in relation to the South 
African War."—Daily Telegraph. 


“THE ENDYMION SERIES.” NEW VOLUME. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. [wsessi “2 


W. Heatu Rosinson. With an Introduction by H. Nort Wittiams. Large 
post 8vo. 6s. Also a few copies on Japanese Vellum, demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
LReady October 22. 


BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


NEW VOLUMES. Copiously Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
ETON. By A. CLurron-Brock, New College, Oxford. 


With 46 Illustrations. [Ready. 


. By R. T. W N Coll 
WINCHESTER ARNER, New lege, 


BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 


CHARTRES. The Cathedral, and Other Churches. 


By H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. Ready. 


ROUEN. The. Cathedral, and Other Churches 


By the Rev. T. Perxins,M 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York .Street, Covent Garden. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Messrs. METHUEN beg to avnounce that the demand for ANTHONY HOPE'S 
New Novel is so great that, the First very large Edition being almost 
exhausted, they are preparing a SECOND EDITION. 


A STORY OF MODERN POLITICS AND SOCIETY. 
QUISANTE. By Antuony Hore. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 


. PemBerTOoN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


SONS OF THE MORNING. By PuiLuports, 

Author of “‘ The Children of the Mist.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* A book of strange power and fascination.” —Morning Post. 

‘* Mr. Phillpotts’s rustics are gloriously '—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** The issues of life are explored by a master-hand."— Daily Telegraph. 

‘ A vivid style and a powerful grasp.” —A theneus. 

nimitable’ humour. Re —Daily 

** A full-blooded story. "—Academy. 
A very great advance.” — Daily 

The rustics are delicious.” —St, James's Gasette. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


By Marie 


By Max 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacoss, Author | 


of “‘ Many Cargoes.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Can be unreservedly recommended to all who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.” —Sfectator. 
‘* Full of the most amusing situations and witty dialogue.” —Scotsman. 
“A laughter-compellin kk. The characters are all human, not a _ Puppet 
omens them.”—Glasgow Evening News. 
A really funny book.” —Manchester Guardian. 
most attractive volume, admirably illustrated.”—S/eaker. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas Matet, Author | 


of “‘ The Wages of Sin.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The workmanship of the book is eminently admirable. Mr. Rivers is a brilliant 
character- study. The book is written with distinction, reticence, humour, and 
power.” —Londoner. 

“ This beautiful and thoughtful book.” —Pxédlic Opinion. 

“Tt is but seldom that one is delighted by so masterly and graceful a handling of 
the supernatural in fiction as is found in this work.’ ’—Glasgow 


Herald. 
** Genuine imagination and charm have been at work a. The writing is always | 


and polished.” "—Daily Chronicle. 
The Gateless Barrier’ it is at once evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has 


Pe her birthright of originality, the artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the > high level of the books that were born before.” —MVestminster Gazette 
‘¢ It is an admirable piece of work - skilful in epee interesting asa story, 
with a fascination of its own.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“Expresses admirably some of the true aspects of the supernatural life.” — Pilot. 


CUNNING MURRELL. By ARTHUR Morrison, 
Author of “ A Child of the Jago,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The plot hangs admirably, The dialogue is perfect." —Daily Mai?. 
* Tdyllic.”—Oxutlook. A close and sympathetic study.” —A theneum., 
out of the beaten track......of unusual interest.” —Scotsman. 
A sheer success of literary art.”—Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, Author of ‘‘ What 


Maisie Knew.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Will delight his audience.” —Oxtlook. 
A dexterity of workmanship quite admirable.” —Morning Leader. 
“*The workmanship is simpl is amusement, delight, surprise, 

and admiration.” ius trated London 
“A string of pearls.” —Szar. 
Will make new converts.”—Literature. 

Exquisite precision.” —St. ¥ames's Gazette. 
amazing cleverness marks the great worker.” —Sfeaker. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By Roserr Hicuens, 


Author of “Flames.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. War Stories. By STEPHEN 
Crane, Author of “‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” »Crown 8vo. 6s 
‘Mr. Crane seldom did better work.”— Daily Mail. 
** Something of the truth about war.” —Zcho. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


WINEFRED. By Barinc-Goutp, Author of 
“Mehalah.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“One of Mr. Baring-Gould’s excellent stories. Many incidents diversify this 
lively book.” — Atheneum. 
, * Jane Macley is one of those strong natures which Mr. Baring-Gould loves to 
raw. 
“A le, full of passion and adventure.” —Zcho. 
“This boo a healthy, breezy "—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Full of unfailing interest.” —Sco: 


SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. 


Author of “‘ The Clash of Arms.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


PATH AND GOAL. By Apa Camprincr. Crown 8vo. 


Admirably told with a fine sympathy.” —Scotsman. 


Fine character-portraying.”—St. Gazette. 
“ We meet with human Literary World. 
“ There is strength and art book.” —Glasgow Hernid. + 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorortnea 
Gerarp, Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Highly entertaining and enjoyable.” —Scotsman. 
‘‘ Fortunate is the reader into whose hands this book falls.” —Oxdlook. 


‘* Exceedingly well written.”—Daily Graphic. 
** A light-hearted story.” —Academy. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Grancer, 


M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A book dealing with the psychology of the average religious life and with the 
experiences of the mystic and the symbolist. 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. Poel J. W. Rosertson- 


Scorr. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE; being the 
Chronicles of a Cricketing Family. By W. A. Betteswortn. Illustrated. 
my 8vo. 155. 
** A worthy memorial of the famous family.”—Glasgow Herald. 
‘* A volume which every lover of the game of games should add to his pe a 


DARTMOOR : a Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By 
S. Barinc-Goutp. With Plans and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

A most delightful book.” —Daily New. 
“Informed with close personal etches: "— Literary World. 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. _~ByJ. Ancus HamILTon. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* A vivid picture.”— World. . 
** A thrilling story.”—Odserver. 


|THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By Fitson Younc. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. 
Hitiecas. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* A most interesting book. It has many and great merits.” —A¢ 
“* Has extreme interest and — less value.”— Pall Mail Gazette. 
“* A storehouse of material.” —. 
‘* Full of startling facts and wel ecorded i eed "—Morning Leader, 
Of great general excellence.” —Daily Chronic 
** Every one should read it.” - Public Opinion. 
“ Fascinating.” —Manchester Courier. 


“A more studiously fair narrative could scarcely be written.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


WRIT IN ARRACKS. By Epcar WALLACE. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By W. C. C. Paxzs, 


Guy’s Hospital. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION 


COILS. By A. T. Hare, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND 
and M, E. Roserts. With 16 Full-page 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. Rirzema 
Bos. Translated by J. R. Ainswortu Davis,M.A. With an Introduction by 
ELeanor A. OrRMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SUSSEX. By F. G. Brasant, M.A. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Trovurtseck. 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
(The Little Guides. 
A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Carpinar Bona. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by wd. W, Stansrince, B.D., late 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. 4 2s. : leather as. 6d. net. 
he Library of Devotion. 


By Howarp C, 


FOR GOOD CHILDREN. 


THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By < Sars BuRGEss. 
coloured. 


With 53 Illustrations, 8 of which are 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. Pott 8vo. Each 
Vol Of net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KincLake. With an Introduc- 


tion and Notes. 


‘CRANFORD. ‘By Mrs. Gasket. Edited by E. V. 


Lucas. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


Edited by J. C. Cottins, M.A. 


MAUD. By AtrreD Lorp Tennyson. Edited by 


ELIZABETH RDSWORTH, 


METHUEN & CO., 36 


ESSEX STREET, 
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THE NEW THREEPENNY 
Society Wewspaper. 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 
WEEKLY. 


THE FIRST N UMBER OF 


THE ONLOOKER 


A SOCIAL VIEW OF LIFE, 
Will be Published on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16 next. 


THE ONLOOKER 
THE ONLOOKER 
THE ONLOOKER 


WILL 


WILL APPEAL TO ALL CLASSES. 


WILL PRESENT JOURNALISTIC FEATURES NEVER 
YET ATTEMPTED BY A THREEPENNY JOURNAL. 


CONTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE BEST 


KNOWN WRITERS ON ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, 


LITERATURE, &c. &c. 


Editorial Offices” - 
Publishing Offices - 


30 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
16 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


DID YOU»? 


Buy No. 1 of CLEMENT SCOTT’S 
New Penny Popular Society Paper TH 


FREE LANGE 
FREE LANCE 
FREE LANCE 


‘The First Number an enormous success. Four EDITIONS PRINTED. 
‘ Now on Sale at all Newsagents. 


MARIE CORELLI 


ON 


JOURNALISM 


AND THE 


ELECTION 


See No. 2 of THE FREE LANCE 


For 
ROSA DARTLE REDIVIVA 
Mr. T. H. S. ESCOTT’S brilliant reply to Miss MARIE CoRELLI’s 


attack on Journalism. FREE LANCE 
DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 
By CLEMENT scoTT. FREE LANCE 


“A MEDICAL SCAND. DAL. 


By FRANK DANBY. FREE LANCE 


‘LORD ROSEBERY IN THE 


PALACE OF TRUTH. FREE LANCE 
THE BIGGEST BLACKGUARD IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
OUR-ELECTION COMPETITION. [Money Prizgs.] 

See this Week's 


‘Publishers: GREENING AND CO,' LIMITED, 20 Cecil. Court, 
a Charing Cross Road, London. 
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BEST CHILDREN’S CHROMO PRESENTATION BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


A Srrenpip Series. Price és. €d. EACH. 


TEN LITTLE BOER BOYS. 


| A new version‘of an old tale One of the Smartest and most original Children’s 
| Books ever published. The verses are by “ Norman,” and are most cleverly and 


ably illustrated by exceedingly humorous sketches by A. S. Forrest. There is 
also music to each verse. 


Pictures for Little Englanders. 
Pictured by A. S. Forrest, and verses by FRANK GREEN. (A Companion 
‘ Book to Mrs. Ames’ “‘ A B C for Baby. Patriots.”) 


The Gimcrack Jingle Alphabet. 


Drawn by InGLEs Ruopg, Author and Artist of ‘‘ The Pickletons.” 


A B C for Baby Patriots. 


By Mrs. ERNEST Ames. New Edition now ready. 
This alphab of ig topical verses, ably illustrated by full-page 
coloured plates. “These are as vivid in their colouring as they are most humorous 


in conception. 
The Pickletons. 
Told and Drawn by IncLEs Ruope. 
© This ideal clever and amusingly illustrated story consists of twenty- -four 
pases of coloured illustrations, which are masterpieces of Mr. Ingles Rhode’s art and 
umour, 


London: DEAN & “SON, ‘Ltd., 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 
Publishers of Dean's Plays for Young Actors. 


FREE LANCE. 


Important. 


The Publisher of the ‘* Army and 
Navy Gazette” begs to announce 
that, beginning on January 5, 1901, 
Coloured Military Types of the 

- Indian Army will be issued Monthly 
as Supplements to that Paper. Full 
particulars, prices, and list of 

' Plates will be sent post free on- 
application. 
“ Army and Navy Gazette” Offices, 

3 York St., Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


THE; . 
INDIAN 
ARMY. 


XUM 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION. 
PART 1|., containing 53 IIlustrations, NOW READY. 


1800--1900. 
Edited by EDWIN HODDER. 


‘With Numerous I Uustrations. 
To be published in n Twelve Monthly Parts. Price 6d. each. 


GEORGE NEWN ES, LIMITED, 


Will commence immediately the publication of an entirely New and Original Work, entitled: 


‘THE LIFE OF A CENTURY, 1800-1900.” 
Written by Mr. EDWIN HODDER. 


The idea of the work is to give an account of the state of Europe generally, and of Great Britain and! 
her dependencies particularly, at the beginning of the century, in relation to Politics, Religion, Ethics, Trade- 
and Commerce, Art, Science, Literature, Philanthropy, Sports and Pastimes, Music and the Drama, and to. 
trace their developments throughout the past hundred years. These subjects will not be treated separately. 
and exhaustively in distinct sections, but will be dealt with concurrently in chapters arranged into historical 
periods, as, for example :—From 1801 to the Battle of Waterloo; from Waterloo to the Reform Bill, 1832,. 
and so on. 

There will be brought into the work the whole “life,” or ‘‘ doings,” or ‘ affairs” of the century, and 
an account will be given, directly or indirectly, of every great movement and every great worker in all’ 
departments of thought and action, including wars and warfare, acquisitions and expansions of territory, 
explorations and discoveries, new sources of commerce; the rise and progress of our great philan-- 
thropic institutions, and*the hundred schemes for ameliorating the lot of the poor; the story of 
the great Evangelical Revival and of the Oxford Movement; the factory laws, emigration, improvement 
in the dwellings of the poor, the reconstruction of towns and cities, the treatment of the insane, workhouses~ 
and prisons ; the foundation of the great musical societies, the progress in musical knowledge, and anecdotes. 
of great vocalists and instrumentalists; great actors and dramatists of the century, narratives of players 
and playhouses; the altered position of the stage as regards actors, acting, and. scenic display. In Art the 
story of great painters and paintings will be told, including the rise of new schools of painting, new 
importations in art; the pictorial press, special war artists, caricature and comic illustrations. In chapters 
on Literature, a survey will be made of all the great writers of the century—poets, novelists, historians, jurists ;~ 
the progress of the newspaper press, of magazine literature ; the work of war correspondents and interviewers. 
Special attention has been given to the chapters relating to arts and sciences, discoveries and inventions, 
and descriptions have been given, as free from technical terms as possible, of steam and its endless- 
capabilities, of electricity and its multifarious uses, of photography, of the progress of engineering science, 
of the industrial arts generally, and of the ever-fresh developments of medical science. 

In the preparation of this important work, and especially in the sections relating to the arts and sciences, 
the author has received the valuable assistance of well-known literary and scientific friends, specialists on» 
recondite subjects, all of whose contributions, however, have been re-written and incorporated into the body. 
of the work, by their permission, in. order to secure continuity of style and consecutiveness in the narrative. 
The style aimed at throughout is bright, popular, crisp and interesting, and abounds in anecdote, incident, . 
description, and character sketches, and is free from party bias in politics, religion, and social questions. 

A notable feature of the work will be its profuse, appropriate, and exceptionally artistic illustrations. . 
These have been specially selected with great care, and consist of original drawings, reproductions, maps,.. 
plans, portraits and sketches of all kinds 

The work will be completed in about twelve monthly parts, of sixty-four quarto pages per part, price 6d. . 
each. It will be printed on a specially prepared paper in new, clear and legible type; it will be stitched. 
instead of being wire-bound, and each part ‘will contain from forty to fifty illustrations. 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Repr oductions ‘in Carbon Print, Photo 


gravure and Aquarellgravure from the works of . . . 


Old and 
Modern Masters, 


comprising the Pictures in the . . . 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many other . . . 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING. 


Lists and Prospectuses Post Free. Illustrated Catalogues, 15. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


“GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Booxmen, Lonpvon.” Code: Unicopg. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and ee of a West 23rd Street, New 
and 944 BEDFORD STREET, S RAND, LON 
call the attention of READING PUBLIC = 
sented by their Branch House in London f Hing: on 
for their own STANDARD TIONS “cn for ALL 
Books PERIODICALS. 
ALOGUE sent on application. 


‘COLSTON’S CIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
“HE POST OF HEADMISTRESS will become 


vacant at Christmas next. Applications for election to it must be sent not 
later than the F November to Grorce H. Pore, the Merchants’ Hall, Bristol, 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


£1 IN PRIZES.—The Society for the Protection 

g. Birds offers a FIRST PRIZE of £10 and a SECOND PRIZE of £5 

for the: best Papers on the subject of BIRD PROTECTION. Length 

not to exceed 5,000 words.—Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. SEc., 
Society for Protection of Birds, 3 Hanover Square, London, W: 


For SELLING YOUR OLD or Buying a new Gun, 
Cycle, Horse, or thing else to best advantage, there is no means better than 
an advertisement in 7he saar,Exchange and Mart Transactions 
are carried through Easily, Quickly, Privately, Safely, and Cheaply. The cost of 
advertising is only 1d. for every 3 words. Or you need merely answer the published 
advertisements, of which there are several hundreds in every issue: The paper is to 
be bought _~ all g and b lis, price 2d., or specimen copy will be sent 
5 the office for 3d. in stamps. The journal contains a ble amount 


of special interest and utility to Amateurs.—Office : Strand, 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


hens, Beautifies the H Provents Scurf 
“Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLAnn & Sons, 67 ‘atton Garden, 
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EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


ROBERT NEWMAN'S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


To-night and every night at 8 Robert Newman’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. TSsy 2Sey 3Sey 5S» 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED, 
WHITE 
COFFEE. “LUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary 
Coffee. 


EVERLASTING BLOTTER 


and PAPERWEIGHT. Indispensable Office requisite, 
} SIXPENCE. Post Free, 9d. Hand-painted, suitable for 
Birthday or Xmas Presents, &c., 1S.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
Wholesale Terms on Application. 
EVERLASTING BLOTTER CO., LTD. 
8 and 9 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


DR, J: COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


admitted by th ion to be th 
GHLORODYNE 
rol 


CHLORODYN 


Meningitis, &e. 

“ Earl ‘Russell communicated to the College of Page ong that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
taging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 ber, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation, 


Caution.—‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopvNe, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.” —See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in a at 1s. 14d., 28. od., 48. 6d., and rs. each. None is genuine 
without the words J, Coitis Browne's CHLORODYNE” on Governmert 
stamp. edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
- sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle, On com- 
it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
oe a, The appreciation this wine meets with from 


number of customers it procures 
us in and th ovinces us additional con- 17/6 9/9 


in it to those wh pure Bordeaux 
8 Dozen Bottles or 8 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
~All ute know these Wines tell us there i is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 


equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER : 20 MARKET STREET. 
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13 October, 1900 


The Saturday. Reyiew- 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. % 
‘the mini ithly bal. when’ 
10 _. DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
ry 4 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 4 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


“ Brrkseck, Lonpon.” 


Telephone No. 
Telegraphic A 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 1o Clement’s Lane, Lombard Strest, London, E.C., and 
go Branches i in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital (gist 1699) £4,959,400 
Paid-up Capital .. 1,239,850 
Reserve Fund 1,167,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts everv ’ description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, Orange River Colony, 
Rhodesia, sod East Africa. —— remittances made. Deposits received for 


Terms on app 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES. calling at yt — 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLO 
. {F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers: { DERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
the Branch Office, 6 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


NTRACTORS. 


Heap Orrick: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
City Orrice: 15 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C, 


GIVE THE BEST Re pe for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


LA. . REVUE 
Rewue des Revues. 


Un Numéro spéci (Me titre de la 24 Numéros par an 
SUR DEMANDE. REVUE DES REVUES), ichement illustrés. 
ANNEE. 
Peu de mots, beaucoup @idées, 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr, al’étranger (ou en envoyant par: la 

ru ce he, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’u” ax pour 
R et Revue des Revues, richemenr 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fixs), car “* LA REVUE 

est extrémement bi ien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
bo passionnantes ” (ERANCISQUE Sarcey) ; “rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit Zora); “elle a conquis une situation ‘brillante et pré- 
grandes revues et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

E- publie des études magistrales” (Figaro); etc. 

a Revue parait Ze rer ef Je 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus 1s noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gd monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, dernitres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme. une vraie encyclopédie de & 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus pny 400 articles, études 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les Abonnés regoi' de 


On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et del’ étranger, 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS, 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


In Aid of Social Progress and Education in India. 
Patroness: H.R.Hs THE PRINCESS: OF WALES. 


primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 


IS: Association, which has several Branches in 


India, was founded in 1871 


with the following objects :— 
* Ss To extend a a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the people 
that cou 


forms. 
3. To = friendly i intercourse between English people and the people ot- 


The Committee. Chairman, Sim organise 
Lectures on Indian and ‘occasional a Magazine, 
Fe afford information and advice to Indians in Eng wer They also make grants 

a Special to the Branch Committees in I S 
of Home Classes, &c., in encouragement of for 
The ae of non-interference religion is strictly maintained. 
Annual Su pmo One Guinea ; bership nt, Ten Guineas. 
agazine and Rew is supplied to 
for 3s..per annum, post free, from Mr. J..S Fleet: Street; E.C. ; 
ARCHIBALD ConsTARLE Co., 2 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

Subscri is and Donations to be paid to the Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER 
Bank, 1 St. James's Square, S.W.; to Sternen N\ Fox, Esq., 7veasurer, New 
University Club, or 'to Mile’: A Hon 5 Pembridge 
‘Creseent; Wi 


embers, or can be aes 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S:. LYING-IN- HOSPITAL 
‘MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Pounded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 
UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
R.H THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President VISCOUNT PORT 


Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHIL 
Chairman of Committe—THE EARL OF HARDWI KE, 

Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
Last year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,orr were attended 
at their own Homes. 

The necessary ANNUAL ExprenpDITURE exceeds £4,500, while the 
IncoME is about £2,000 only. 

EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 
, To oe the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 
the Hospital has been $5,000" and a new Nurses’ Home has 
= pone For these works upwards of £5. IS STILL REQUIRED, towards 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
fully received by the Hospital a Messrs. ks, Bipputrn & Co., Charing 


ross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by- : 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


President, THz Marquis or DurFrerin AND Ava. ‘ Open Free to the Sick Poor 
without Letters of Recommendation. Poverty and Suffering are the only passports 
required, This Charity is in Urgent Need of Help, as the reliable income does not 
exceed £3,0c0, whereas the expenditure is over £12,000 per annum. Contributions, 

arge or small, will be gratefully received by the Ba: nkers, Messrs. Brown, 
Yom & Co. -» 32 Abchurch Lane, E.C.; or at the Hospital by CONRAD 
. THIES, Secretary. 


NORTH LONDON OR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


ANNUAL Expenditure exceeds 18,000, Income from all sources, £7;500— 
£10,500. Nearly 50,000 patients treated last year. Annual Sebvecigtlens. and 
Donations earnestly solicited. Present debt £5,000. 

Bankers : Coutts and Co., Str NEWTON H. NIXON, Sec. 


va CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Road, 


S.W.—Poor persons — on their own application without letters of 

A number.of beds are provided for the use of patients who ma: 

CONTRIBUTIONS urgently SOLICITED. Sir a er 
Bankers: Messrs. COUTTS and CO. F. W 


recommendation. 
remain for life. 
S. MEASOM, J.P., Chairman, 
HOWELL, Secretary. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(Near THE GREAT WesTERN RatLway TERMINUS.) 


Dependent entirely Contributions, 


“NOW IN GREAT “NEED OF HELP. 

The efficient maintenance of the 281 beds .in the Hospital costs annually £22,000, 
while the dependable income of the Charity is less than £10,000. 

Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, are sonnontie 
solicited to assist y Board ve Management in providing for the ann 
deficiency of £12,000—a deficiency increased this year by a serious falling off 
in the income ordinarily derived from legacies. 


: - THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 
Over 40,000 Patients relieved-every year. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 


Lonpon anp County Banx1nc Co., 1 Connaught Street, W., or by the 
at the Hospital. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY, 

“ DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, Greenwich (225 Beds). 

Branch Hospital: ROYAL VICTORIA AND ALBERT DOCKS, E. 
: 51 EAST INDIA: DOCK. ROAD, and at GRAVESEND. 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions, and Free to the Whole Maritime World. 


n Day and Night for the Reception of Sick Sailors. 
The LONDON SCHOOL OF T OPICAL MEDICINE is in connection with 


NNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


P. Secretary. 


N ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CON- 
SUMPTION and DISBASES of the CHEST, 
Hampstead Heath and Fitzroy Square, Ww. 


amet yy for the successful treatment of Consumption 
ota oth Hoople Diseases, for which an abundance of fresh air is necessary. 
Near: the of the Hospital e Hospital. 

REQUIR rom Volunta: 

onnually trom ILLIAM J, MORTON; Secretary. 


Offices ; 41 Fitzroy Square, W. P é 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, | Broad Sanctuary, 
S.W..—Instituted 1719.. The oldest in London, dependent upor 
voluntary contributions. 

The annual is less 


The receipts frour di ts, subseriptions, 
of the Hospital and 6,000 


To donations and legacies, ADDITIONAL 
are QUIRED. 
QUENNELL, Secretary. 
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‘The "Saturday Review. 


“CHAPMAN ANG HALLS NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


y 


GORDON’S CAMPAIGN IN CHINA. 
by Colonel 


With an Introduction and short account of the Tai-ping R: 
R. H. Vercu. C.B. _ Crown 8vo. 1s. 

Just now, when the oven of the whole-civilised world are fost with Pay 
interest upon the tragical dram a playing in China, this little book, giving for the first 
time General Gordon's own account of the suppression of the Tai-ping Rebellion 
gece will be = of great public interest, not only because it was written by 

but because it is also r, concise, and necessarily an authentic 
narrative er are which he took a prominent part. 


DISSOLUTION DIALOGUES: Some Discussions at the 
Antediluvian Club. Reported j Edited with a Preface 
H. Wuares, Author of the “ Administration, 1895-1 

Small crown 1s. 6d. 
The dial t the oe discussions of a plain: 
pithy, and t t gene! supporters of t inistry. 
shortcomings with With the cutspokenness of 


have no hesitation in condemning their 
candid friends. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A History. 
Cartyte. Complete in one volume. With 13 Full-page Illustration: 
* Demy 8vo. ss. 


This edition.of “ French Revolution” is- printed from large 
full pay bec omplete in one volume of pp., contains man 
pictures depicting the stirring times of the is well 
Heed ym and forms a handsome book suitable for prize or library. 
WHAT I8 HEAT? <A’ into ‘Nature’s most Hidden 
Secrets. Freverick L.S., F.R.S., F.R.M.S., Author of 
“What is Life?” A new Edition with 107 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. 
A. book of absorbing interest......the vouape is further enhanced in value y: bo the 
several illustrations which are afforded, and which os 
selves to the thoughtful consideration of engineers and ers alike...... an 
jest possible language has been employed, so that t! Saye may be fully able 
to grasp the i issues. 


ENGLAND'S DANGER: The Future of British * Reform. 
By von Sosnosky. , Crown 8v0. hortly. 
Written from the point of view of a foreigner who is thoroughly ae with 
workings and we 5 of all European armies, this book sets out to show by 
sor and deduction the weak organisation of the British Army, taking into 
consideration the vast extent.of our Empire. ' After rapidl; viewing the successes 
and failures of our army for some years past, the author enters into details: concern- 
ing its faulty and mistaken system, it needs entire transformation = 
Aap sagdere requirements, and indicates how these necessary reforms can 
broight about. His conclusions bend, in direction of conscription as the best 
solution of existing difficulties. 


SPARES FROM CAMP FIRES. By Captain J. Capon. 
hortly. 
Poon Seems s recollections are tes to prove of great interest at ee present 
His childhood was passed in Ireland, and he has much that is authentic 
to tell | the society portrayed in Lever's novels. Thence he went to school in 
England, and passed.in due course into Sandhurst. His account of the conditions 
of life there, and of the stare of the Army in the years preceding the Crimean War, 
is béth detailed and taphic. He gives a vivid picture of the mismanagement 
before Sebastopol, of which he was himself an eye-witness, and the later chapters of 
his book deal with service in India in the years immediately following the Mutiny. 


PLASTIC METHODS FOR PLASTIC .MINDS: A 
Teacher's Handbook of Easy Lessons in Modellin Le Plasticine for Infants 
and Young. Children. By. Mrs. Harsutr. 36 Page Illustrations. 
Small 4to. 1s. 

This.little book will supply a much-felt want. 

universally used in Schools, eet this series of leesons 

same time t, pupils will be found invaluable to 
graded that the most 


backward are able to understand. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES 


FROM 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS” and “‘ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 
Epitep. sy .CHARLES DICKENS. 
_. Pott 8vo. issued in three styles of binding. 4 
Cloth, gilt il sop wh Coloured Frontispiece, uniform with “ Christmas Books,” 
18. — gilt top, with ae frontispiece, 1s, 6d.; Limp 
Leather, gilt top, 2s. net. , 
Seven Poor Travellers. By CHARLES and Others. 
The Wreck of the “ Golden Mary.” 
Somebody's Luggage. By CHARLEs Joun 
Contins, Arrnur Lockgr, &c. 
No Thoroughfare. By CHARLEs DICKENS and WILKIE 
Couuins. 
M Junction. By CHARLES DIckENs, Hatupay, 
~Cuartes Cottrns, Hessa and Amevia B, Epwarps. 


Harbutt's Plasticine has become so 
to interest, and at the 
The lessons are so 


‘CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


CHARLES. DICKENS. 


contain a coloured frontispiece and drawn 


— Svo. issued in two styles of binding. 


Cloth, gilt top,.1s. net ; limp leather, gilt top, 2s. net. 


A Ghristmas Carol jn Prose, being a Ghost tat 


The Chimes. A Goblin Story of some Bells that Keng, an Old 


outand a New Year in. 
The Cricket on the Hearth. A Fairy Tale of Home. 
The Battle of Life, A Love Story. rea 
The and the Ghost’s 


= 


History of Frederick the 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to 
‘announce they will commence on Monday 
next the publication of 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


CHARLES DICKENS’S 
WORKS, 


TO BE KNOWN AS 


| THE AUTHENTIC EDITION. 


It will be completed in 21 vols. square crown 8vo. 
5s. per vol. 


*YPE.—The setting is in long primer, a thin open-face type, and specially 
cast for this edition, leaded out as much as is consistent with the quantity 
of matter that has to be dealt with.in many of the works, so as to form volumes. _ 
proportionate in form and comfortable to handle. 


‘HE PAPER employed is of the same character throughout the set, and, 

is of the make known as antique wove, bright im colour; and as light © 
handling, yet as opaque, as it is possible to make it, having regard to the number 
of pages contained’ in most of the volumes. In the case of the thinner volumes, 
in order to’ préserve uniformity in thickness, the publishers have. been compelled to. , 
use’ a somewhat thicker, yet similar, make, of paper, thus apamentoes for the 

apparent diffe in the ap of the printing. . 


HE ILLUSTRATIONS include all the originals by Hablot K. Browne, 
Cruikshank, Seymour, Walker, Landseer, Maclise, Leech, Marcus Stone, 
Cattermole, Luke Fildes; end the more recent ‘gnes by Charles Green, Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, Harry Furniss, F. H. Townsend, A. Jules Goodman, &c.,.as used-> 
for the first time in the well-known Gadshill Edition. 3 


Each volume contains 


“A Frontispiece Printed ‘in Colour, 


one of the most popular . subjects having been chosen. The rest of the illus-~ 
trations_are reproduced’ by a new process. They will not be lettered in the — 
usual way, but a tissue will be intioducen .i in front of each plate with the title .. 
in red ink. 


‘The two volumes, to be pulliched simultaneously, will 


Pickwick Papers. 
: A Tale of Two Cities. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


CHELSEA EDITION. 


The French With Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 

Sarto da Hero Worshi Past; 
and Men with Pe and of Thomas Carlyle. 

Oliver. Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. With Portrait’ 
, of Oliver Cromwell. a? 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Yous. 

Wilhelin Meister. 

The Lives of Schillér and Sterling. With Portraits of 
Schiller and Sterling. 


Latter. Da Pamphlets and Translations from =, 
‘Tieck’ reed ichter, : 


3 Volsy 
This editjon is also bound in limp leather with gilt edges, fe 198 


‘ 


CHAPMAN ANDSHALL, (LIMITED, LONDON.” 


BEGISTERED AS 
E.C., and Published 


— 
4 BEWSPAPRR. 
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